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A WHALE AT CHAHOOS, 


Tuis is a story of the New-Netherlands and of the year 
1647, which was the thirty-fifth after the exploration of 
the country by the Englishman Hendrik Hudson, sailing 
westward in a Dutch bottom to discover a passage to the 
kingdom of China. The tale is told by that Jonker Adrian 
van der Donck, who, having purchased from the Indians 
on the east bank of the Hudson River, just north of New 
Amsterdam, the colony of Colen Donck gave it the name 
of Yonkers from his title, the name which it still bears. 
Van der Donck came out to America as schout (sheriff) 
of the Patroons’ Colony of Rensselaerwyck, where he re- 
mained until 1647, and so might very well have been a 
witness of the Cohoes whale incident recorded in his 
“Description of the New Netherlands,” published in 1655. 

As all the early Dutchmen who wrote of the natural at- 
tractions and resources of the new country, our Jonker 
was impressed with the beauty of the lands and the plen- 
titude of the animal life, and he has left many pleasing 
and suggestive pictures of the great store of the fish and 
the game which were justly reckoned to be among the 
notable riches of the colony. “Here our attention is 
arrested by the beautiful landscape around us,” he writes. 
“Here the painter can find rare and beautiful subjects for 
the employment of his pencil, and here also the huntsman 
is animated when he views the enchanting prospects pre- 
sented to the eyes; on the hills, at the brooks and in the 
valleys, where the game abounds and where the deer are 


feeding, or gamboling or resting in the shades in full 


view.” 

Then, as now, the fall was the hunter’s choice season of 
the year; and very enticing are the glimpses given in Van 
der Donck’s pages of the New Netherland autumn, “very 
fine, lovely and agreeable—more delightful cannot be 
found on the earth.” It was then that the summer pro- 
ductions were gathered, the earth yielded its surplusage, 
the fat oxen and swine were slaughtered, and the wild 
geese, turkeys and deer were at their best. The country 
was filled with game, and immense numbers of deer were 
taken by the Indians. 

“This is also the Indian hunting season, wherein such 
great numbers of deer are killed that a person who is un- 
informed of the vast extent of the country would imagine 
that all these animals would be destroyed in a short time. 
But the country is so extensive, and their subsistence so 
abundant, and the hunting being confined mostly to cer- 
tain districts, therefore no diminution of the deer is 
observable. The Indians also affirm that before the 
arrival of the Christians, and before the smallpox broke 
cut amongst them, they were ten times as numerous as 
they now are, and that their population had been melted 
down by this disease, whereof niné-tenths of them have 
died. That then, before the arrival of the Christians, many 
more deer were killed than there now are, without any 
perceptible decrease of their numbers.” 

Information about the interior of the country was 
vague; how far inland it extended was a subject of specu- 
lation; but Van der Donck was so impressed by the im- 
mense numbers of beaver and land animals taken by the 
Indians and brought into the Dutch posts for barter that 
he conjectured that the country must be very large to pro- 
duce such multitudes of fur-bearers. Moreover the great 
numbers of water fowl “which fly two and fro across the 
country in the spring and fall seasons,” convinced him 
that the land must extend several hundred miles into the 
interior. It was known in those days—though in these 
later times the shooters who demand spring shooting have 
apparently forgotten it—that the wild ducks seen in the 
country inland from New Netherland were not all emi- 
grants; for Van der Donck tells of the great Lake Tra- 
coysen (afterward called Ontario), which “has extensive 
reed and brook lands of great breadth, wherein great 
multitudes of water fowl breed in summer.” 

But to the whale story, which, be it repeated, is of the 


Hudson as it was in the full generous flow of 1647, and 
by no means the shallow stream of the present day. Be- 
tween the two have intervened centuries of wood cutting 
and forest depletion, and a shrunken flow. Cohoes is 
on the west bank of the Hudson River, nine miles above 
Albany, at the mouth of the Mohawk. This is what hap- 
pened there in the days of Van der Donck as he tells it: 

“This river is rich in fishes—sturgeon, dunns, bass, 
sheepheads, etc. I cannot refrain, although somewhat out 
of place, to relate a very singular occurrence which hap- 
pened in the month of March, 1647, at the time of a great 
freshet caused by the fresh water flowing down from 
above, by which the water of the river became nearly 
fresh to the bay, when at ordinary seasons the salt water 
flows up from twenty to twenty-four miles* from the sea. 
At this season, two whales, of common size, swam up the 
river forty miles, from which place one of them returned 
and stranded about twelve miles from the sea, near which 
place four others also stranded the same year. The other 
run farther up the river, and grounded near the great 
Chahoos falls, about forty-three miles from the sea. This 
fish was tolerably fat, for although the citizens of Rens- 
selaerwyck broiled out a great quantity of train oil, still 
the whole river (the current being still rapid) was oily 
for three weeks, and covered with grease. As the fish lay 
rotting, the air was infected with its stench to such a de- 
gree that the smell was offensive and perceptible for two 
miles to leeward. For what purpose those whales ascended 
the river so far, it being at the time full forty miles from 
all salt or brackish water, it is difficult to say, unless their 
great desire for fish, which were plenty at this season, led 
them onward.” 





*A Dutch mile is about three English miles. 








THE WEATHER AND THE BIRDS. 


THE winter of 1904-05 will long be memorable for its 
severity. Along the Atlantic Coast the freezing weather 
has extended down into Florida, ruining many an orange 
grove, and through the southern quail country there has 
been winter worthy of Canada. In many places in North 
Carolina the thermometer has been below zero, with 
abundant snow and much ice. 

On the other hand, this year, as never before, efforts 
have been made to protect the birds and to provide them 
with fodd during the existence of such unusual condi- 
tions. The game commissions of Massachusetts, Illinois, 
West Virginia, and no doubt of many other States, have 
taken active steps to provide food for the birds, and these 
efforts will not be without their reward. Usually it is not 
the cold which kills the birds, but starvation. If fuel for 
the internal fires is provided, the birds will generate heat 
enough to preserve them through the bitterest winter 
weather. 

A number of the States mentioned have gotten out 
posters and hand-bills urging the farmers to feed the 
birds, and while sportsmen have readily contributed 
money, local individuals gave the work to carry food to 
the fields to preserve the starving quail. At Asheville, 
N. C., grain was freely distributed to responsible persons 
for scattering where the birds might find it. 

The great depth of snow over much of the country calls 
to mind the inclined feeding trough described and pic- 
tured in Forest AND STREAM of October 15, 1904. This 
inclined trough is provided with partitions to keep the 
grain from all running down to the bottom, and its in- 
clined position makes it certain that some portion of the 
trough will always be above the snow level. Moreover 
the trough is roofed to keep the snow and rain out of 
the grain, and a shelter of boughs in the form of a brush 
house in part protects it. In Massachusetts the device has 
served to keep quail alive in a time of deep snows and 
cold, and incidentally many small birds feed here. There 
is no reason to doubt that the partridges or ruffed grouse 
might also form the habit of feeding at such a trough, for 
it is well established that the ruffed grouse will visit regu- 
larly places where grain has been strewn or spilled by 
accident and feed on the scattered kernels. 

The freezing up of the great bays and sounds along the 
coast has been an evil thing for the wildfowl]. While the 
sea ducks, like broadbills, redheads, canvasbacks and 
many others, commonly shift from north to south as the 
water closes or opens, there are many marsh ducks whose 
attachment to localities seems to be so great that when 
their usual winter feeding grounds close up they sit about 








on the ice waiting for a change of weather, or resort to 
open warm spring holes, where they dabble in the mud, 
and, instead of migrating, starve to death where they are. 
Something of this kind took place during the bitter winter 
of 1874-75, when at a certain point in New England the 
black ducks lost all their flesh, and no doubt many finally 
starved to death. One caught in a muskrat trap in a 
little spring hole, and two shot in ignorance of their con- 
dition showed the birds to be mere bunches of feathers 
and bones. From North Carolina come accounts of can- 
vasbacks and redheads drowned by diving into the air 
holes and coming up under the ice. If true, these reports 
show very extraordinary conditions, for the average duck, 
as we have seen him when he dives, understands very well 
where he must come up again. 

What will be the prospect for birds next summer can- 
not now be told; but so far as it is possible to judge, it 
is not a cheering one. 





DEATH OF PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


ALPHEUS Sprinc PAacKArD died last week aged 65 
years. Prof. Packard was an eminent zoologist and a pro- 
lific writer on biological topics as well as on geology and 
paleontology. He was born in Brunswick, Me., in 1839, 
became librarian and custodian of the Boston Society of 
Natural History in 1865, was curator of the Essex In- 
stitute the next year, and in 1867 became Curator and 
afterward Director of the Peabody Academy of Sciences. 
From 1877 to 1882 he was a member of the United States 
Entomological Commission. He was one of the founders 
and for twenty years was editor-in-chief of the American 
Naturalist. He was a member of many scientific societies. 

Among his better known books are his “Guide to the 
Study of Insects,” “Half Hours With Insects,” “Zoology,” 
and his text book on “Entomology.” 

Prof. Packard was long a subscriber to the Forest AND 
STREAM, and in its earlier years was a frequent contribu- 
tor to its columns. 








THe Senate has a standing committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game, the members 
of which are Messrs. Burton (chairman), Depew, 
Perkins, Kearns, Kittridge, Burnham, Ankeny, Morgan, 
Tillman, Gibson and Overman. There is no such com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, where measures 
relating to game protection are referred to different com- 
mittees which are made up in part of men of no expe- 
rience nor special interest in this special field. The 
growing importance of Federal legislation for game pro- 
tection makes it highly desirable that there should be a 
committee of the House specially charged with the con- 
sideration of measures in this field; and a recognition 
of this has prompted Mr. Shiras, of Pennsylvania, to 
submit a resolution providing for a committee. It reads: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, That there 
be added to the standing committees of the House a 
Committee for the Protection of Game and Fish, to con- 
sist of sixteen members, and to which committee there 
shall be referred all proposed legislation relating to the 
protection and propagation of game and fish.” As the 
need of the proposed committee is so well defined, Mr. 
Shiras’s resolution will without doubt be adopted. 


» 


WiLitAM C. Prime, one of the best known anglers of 
this country, and author of the book, “I Go A-Fishing,” 
died at his home in this city last week. Dr. Prime was 
born in Cambridge, N. Y., in 1825; he graduated from 
Princeton in 1843; and practiced law in New York until 
1861. In that year he became part owner of the Journal 
of Commerce, to the columns of which he contributed the 
fishing papers which won for him wide popularity and 
appreciation, and when collected in book form took their 
place among the classics of American angling literature. 
He was a fisherman all his life, and had cast his lure in 
many of the famous fishing waters of the world, not only 
in this country, but abroad, in England, Scotland, Pales- 
tine and Egypt. With the White Mountains and the 
Adirondacks he was familiar in the old days when fished- 
vut waters were unknown and undreamt of. His writ- 
ings are characterized by the enthusiasm of the devoted 
angler and glowing descriptions of nature; and they are 
pervaded with a depth and tenderness of sentiment which 
belong to the writings of a past generation. : 
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Trails of the Pathfinders.—XXIX. 


i a. iia 
Thomas J. Farnham. 


(Concluded from page 181.) 


THEY were now in the country of the Utes, or rather, 
in the debatable land visited for hunting purposes by 
Utes, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Shoshones, Blackfeet and 
Crees. They therefore traveled with some care, put 
out their fires at night, looked to their arms, and 
prepared to meet the foe. No Indians were seen, how- 
ever; but another misfortune visited them in the loss 
of one of the guide horses, poisoned by some food that 
it had eaten. 

As they journed on, food again became scarce, and 
the travel was so difficult that they had no time to 
hunt, and suffered from hunger. On the Little Bear 
River they met a party of four French Canadians, who 
a few days before had been attacked by a Sioux war 
party on Little Snake River (of Colorado). Here 
again attention is called to the difference in character 
of the French and the American trappers. The former 
are mercurial, volatile, and always merry, cheering 
themselves on their journeys with song; while the 
American trapper is watchfulness personified, and his 
concentration in this direction destroys all frivolity. 
“They seldom smile; the expression of their counte- 
nances is watchful, solemn and determined. They ride 
and walk like men whose breasts have so long been 
exposed to the bullet and arrow, that fear finds within 
them no resting place. If a horseman is descried in 
the distance, they put spurs to their animals and are 
at his side at once, as the result may be for death or 
life. No delay, no second thought, no cringing in 
their stirrups; but erect, firm, and with a strong arm, 
they seize and overcome every danger ‘or perish,’ say 
they, ‘as white men should,’ fighting promptly and 
bravely.” 

On parting next day—August 5—with the French and 
American trappers, two of Farnham’s party left him. 
Farnham notes the kindness and freehandedness of the 
trappers. He had given them a little ammunition, and 
they sought to repay the kindness by presenting him 
and his party with moccasins, dressed deer and elk 
skins, and other articles. “Everything, even their hunt- 
ing shirts upon their backs, were at our service; 
always kindly remarking when they made an offer of 
such things, that ‘the country was filled with skins, and 
they could get a supply when they should need them.’ ” 
It was this same day that a man, pursuing some bears, 
found among the brush a prize—an excellent pack mule, 
feeding quietly, and so tame as to permit him to ap- 
proach within ten yards of it without even raising its 
head. The man prepared to catch it, when suddenly the 
mule “most wonderfully, most cruelly, metamorphosed 
itself ‘into an elk!—fat as marrow itself, and sufficient 
in weight to have fed our company for twelve days— 
and fled away,” the man who had prepared to catch it 
being too astonished to shoot at it. This was unlucky, 
for now they had no food. Game was seen several 
times, but none was killed. The next day, however, 
a family of bears was seen, and two cubs secured. They 
weighed about twelve pounds apiece, and made for the 
party, as the author expresses it, “a filthy supper.” 
They were trying to reach Brown’s Hole, but progress 
was slow. For forty-eight hours after the finishing of 
the cubs they had no food; and then, with great regret, 
they killed their dog, singed and ate it. At last, after 
more days of hunger, they found themselves in Brown's 
Hole, and at Fort David Crockett. 

Here there was food and to spare, and white men, 
traders, especially one Robinson, who traded chiefly 
with the Snakes. Was this Robinson “Uncle Jack 
Robinson” who’ died, a very old man, at Fort Bridger 
about 1894? In this “Happy Valley,” which, however, 
was not free from incursions by the wandering enemy, 
the travelers spent much time, and here Farnham puts 
down some. things that he has learned concerning the 
Snake, Crow, Blackfeet and Arapahoe Indians. He 
describes especially the pestilence which visited the 
Blackfeet in 1828, at which time they numbered about 
2,500 lodges, or families, which would perhaps mean 
12,500 people. This enumeration: may perhaps refer 
to the Piegan Blackfeet alone, or to all three of the 
tribes of that nation. 

At that time, as in later visits of this dread disease, 
the Blackfeet treatment was by the sweat lodge, fol- 
lowed by a plunge into icy water, from which often the 
weakened victim was unable to struggle again to the 
shore. At this time the Blackfoot camp, it is said, was 
on the banks of the Yellowstone. 

A glimpse of the estimation in which the Blackfeet 
were held in those days is afforded by the reflection 
with which the author concludes his description of this 
scourge; for he says: “But this infliction has in no 
wise humanized their blood-thirsty nature. As ever 
before, they wage exterminating war upon the traders 
and trappers, and the Oregon Indians.” 

At Brown's Hole, Farnham met an old Snake Indian 
who had seen Lewis and Clark on the headwaters of 
the Missouri in 1805. This man was the first of his 
people who saw the exploring white man, “He ap- 
pears to have been galloping from place to place in the 
office of sentinel to the Shoshonie camp, when he 
puddenly found himself in the very presence of the 
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whites. Astonishment fixed him to the spot. Men with 
faces pale as ashes had never been seen by himself 
or his nation. ‘The head rose high and round, .the 
top flat; it jutted over the eyes in a thin rim; their 
skin was loose and flowing, and of various colors.’ 
His fears at length overcoming his curiosity, he fled 
in the direction of the Indian encampment. But being 
seen by the whites they pursued and brought him to 
their camp; exhibited to him the effects of their fire- 
arms, loaded him presents, and let him go. Having 
arrived among his own people, he told them he had seen 
men with faces pale as ashes, who were makers of 
thunder, lightning, etc. This information astounded the 
whole tribe. They had lived many years, and their 
ancestors had lived many more, and there were many 
legends which spoke of many wonderful things; but a 
tale like this they had never heard. A council was there- 
fore assembled to consider the matter. The man of 
strange words was summoned before it; and he re- 
hearsed, in substance, what he had before told to 
others, but was not believed. ‘All men were red, and 
therefore he could not have seen men as pale as ashes.’ 
‘The Great Spirit made the thunder and lightning; he 
therefore could not have seen men of any color that 
could produce them. He had seen nothing; he had 
lied to his chief, and should die.’ At this stage of the 
proceedings, the culprit produced some of the presents 
which he had received from the pale men. These being 
quite as new to them as pale faces were, it was de- 
termined ‘that he should have the privilege of leading 
his judges to the place where he declared he had seen 
these strange people; and if such were found there, he 
should be exculpated; if not, these presents were to 
be considered as conclusive evidence against him, that 
he dealt with evil spirits, and that he was worthy of 
death by the arrows of his kinfolks.’” The pale men— 
the thunder makers—were found, and were witnesses 
of the poor fellow’s story. He was released; and has 
ever since been much honored and loved by his tribe, 
and every white man in the mountains. He is now 
about eighty years old, and poor. But as he is always 
about Fort David Crockett, he is never permitted to 
want.” 

At Brown's Hole arrived Paul Richardson, who was 
returning from the borders of Oregon to St. Louis. 
He had guided some missionaries and others, from the 
Western States to that unknown region, and among them a 
man whose purpose it was to conquer the territory of Cali- 
fornia. The missionaries were Messrs. Munger and 
Griffith, and their wives were with them. Influenced 
by Richardson’s story, which was very unfavorable to 
Oregon as a place of residence, two of Farnham’s men 
determined to return to the Mississippi Valley. This 
left him only Blair, an old man, and the useless person 
whose life he had saved, as companions for the long 
journey before him. The event was disheartening. 
Farnham, however, was a man of determination, and 
was not to be turned from his purpose of striving, at 
least, to reach the mouth of the Colorado River that 
season. He therefore engaged a Snake Indian to pilot 
him to Fort Hall, about 200 miles distant; the com- 
pensation offered for the service being fifty loads of 
ammunition, and three bunches of beads. One of the 
melancholy things of continuing the journey was the 
necessity of parting with Kelly, the trapper who had 
bravely and effectively guided them from Fort William 
to Brown’s Hole. When the last farewells were said, 
they started off, following the Green River, which here 
is called Sheetskadee; and on a tributary of this stream, 
a day or two later, Farnham lost his Pueblo mare—a 
prairie, and not a mountain, horse—which, after es- 
caping many dangers in climbing the rough mountains 
to the eastward, at last fell over a cliff about 600 feet 
high and was killed. 

When starting out from Fort David Crockett, they 
had been ill supplied with food, of which a considerable 
part was dog meat, but Jim, the Indian guide, occas- 
ionally killed an antelope, which kept the party from 
suffering. While still traveling up the river, they met 
a free trapper, named Madison Gordon, who told them 
the usual story of few beaver, and little game; and he 
declared that he purposed to move west, and to begin 
farming in the valley of the Willamette, which he de- 
clared was thé purpose also of a large number of his 
fellow trappers. One morning, as they were packing, 
the guide detected in the distance, down the river, 
people coming. Who these might be they did not 
know. They had visions of war parties of Crows, Sioux 
and Blackfeet, and prepared for the attack; put new 
caps on their rifles, mounted, and took up a favorable 
position. But before long their guide rode out from 
behind their brush-wood camp, and hurried his horse 
toward the stranger. This man proved to be the 
celebrated bear killer, Meek—perhaps the man whose 
story is told in a book, entitled, “The River of The 
West,” which gives much of the history of the early 
settlements on the Columbia River. A day or two 
after this food must have become scarce with them 
again, for the author says, quite incidentally, “at sun- 
set our camp kettle was bubbling over the bones of a 
pelican at the ‘Steamboat Spring.’ Think of the joy 
of eating boiled pelican! What more nauseous dish 
can be imagined. Crossing over into the valley of Bear 
River, they hurried on their way, frequently made un- 
easy by finding the tracks of people, and even by seeing 
eamp fires at night, and at length reached Fort Hall, 


and full meals, in which fresh buffalo tongue figured 
largely. 

After a short stay at Fort Hall, Farnham and his peo- 
ple, under the guidance of an Indian, set out to cross the 
burnt plains of Snake River. Two or three days out the 
party was joined by a Swiss trapper who had been eight 
years in the mountains. He had been a student in a 
seminary, but had deserted this training-ground for the 
priesthood, and had come to America and taken to the 
mountains. 

The wormwood deserts of the Snake River were hard 
enough on the travelers, but harder still on their animals, 
which had little to eat. Digger Indians were sometimes 
met with; and when they reached the Boisais River they 
found Indians in considerable numbers engaged in taking 
salmon for their winter provisions. They were pleasant, 
hospitable, and ready to trade provisions, or even horses, 
and here they renewed their stock. It was about here that 
their guide left them, explaining that now that he had 
come to the country of another people, it would not be 
good manners to act as guide through their land. Left 
without guidance in a country cut up with trails, they 
were obliged to depend on themselves, but at length suc- 
ceeded in hiring a number of Bonak Indians [Bannock] 
to guide them to the fort, which they were now 
approaching. 


The fort at Boisais was as hospitable as all the others 
had been. This post was built in 1832 by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to counteract the influence of Wyeth’s Fort 
Hall, the building of which is described in J. K. Town- 
shend’s sketches. At this time it was commanded by Mr. 
Payette. The stay at Boisais was not long, and the 
travelers moved on over a country sometimes easy to tra- 
verse, again extremely difficult. In some places all the 
party walked, except the worthless Smith, who insisted 
on making his unfortunate beast carry him over the 
roughest ground. A few days later they reached the 
Columbia River, and crossing over found themselves be- 
fore the mission, in the presence of Dr. Whitman. Mr. 
Munger and Mr. Hall were also there. A pretty picture 
is painted of the life and work of this mission among the 
Skyuse Indians, whom they were endeavoring to teach 
the ordinary occupations of civilized life. 

From this on travel was chiefly down the river. Farn- 
ham speaks of the advancement already of some of the 
small settlements; of one where there is a saw mill, a 
grist mill, and other machinery. At the Dalles he speaks 
of large tracts which may be plentifully irrigated by 
ditches from streams coming down from the western 
mountains. He believes, too, that hogs might be fattened 
in the summer on the acorns, which are everywhere 
abundant. 


At the Dalles Farnham saw some Chinooks, and de- 
clared that they flattened their heads more and are more 
stupid than any other tribe on the Columbia. 

Farnham remained some time at the Dalles, and saw 
more or less of the Chinook Indians. As he was about to 
depart on horseback, he discovered that his saddle had 
been stripped of its stirrups, straps, girths and crupper, 
and that his bridle was gone. All these things had been 
stolen by the Chinooks, and he determined to recover 
them, and started out fully armed to do so. He gives an 
amusing account of a full day spent in frightening the 
Indians and being frightened by them; but at last, one by 
one, the various articles taken were brought to him and 
thrown at his feet. Both parties to the quarrel continued 
to threaten each other for a day or more, and at length 
Farnham departed, in company with Mr, Lee, the mission- 
ary—by water after all. 

He tells us that these Indians subsist on the acorns of 
the white oak and on fish. For winter the fish is dried, 
and then pounded to powder and mixed with the oil of the 
leaf fat of the fish, and packed away in flag sacks; thus 
making a sort of fish pemmican. Although no salt is used 
in this preparation, it remains good through the winter. 
The acorns, gathered as soon as they fall to the ground, 
are buried in sand, which is kept constantly saturated with 
water, where they remain till spring. This soaking is 
said to remove their bitter flavor. 

Passing on down the Columbia, Farnham passed various 
settlements and farms, one of which belonged to Thomas 
McKay, son of the McKay who figured with John Jacob 
Astor in the doings of the Pacific Fur Company. McKay 
was building a grist mill, and it was well advanced to- 
ward completion. The mother of McKay was a Cree or 
Chippewa Indian. This no doubt is the McKay spoken of 
by Townshend, earlier referred to. 

It was just at this time that the British, as well as the 
Americans, were beginning to take possession of Oregon, 
and what is now Washington. It had long been occupied 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company; but, on the other hand, 
many Americans had traded and settled there; and the 
American settlers were urgent that they should be pro- 
tected, declaring this to be a portion of their country’s 
domain. The settlers held a meeting while Farnham was 
there, and handed him a petition, signed by sixty-seven 
citizens of the United States, and persons desirous of be- 
coming such, the substance of which was a description of 
the country, their unprotected situation, and a prayer that 
the Federal Government would extend over them the pro- 
tection and institutions of the Republic. Farnham says: 
“These people have put fifty or sixty fine farms under 
cultivation in the Williamette Valley, amid the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. They have erected for them- 

selves comfortable dwellings and outbuildings, and have 
herds of excellent cattle, which they have from time to 
time driven up from Cglifornia, at great expense of prop- 
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. erty and even life. And the reader will find‘it difficult to - 


jearn any stifficient reasons for their being left by the 


- Government without the institutions of civilized society. | 


Their condition is truly deplorable. They afe liable to be 
arrested for debt. or crime and conveyed to the jails of 
Canada! Arrested on American territory by British offi- 
cers, tried by British tribunals, imprisoned in British 
' prisons, and-hung or shot by British executioners! They 
cannot trade-with the Indians. For, in that case, the 
business Of British subjects is interfered with;“who, by 
way of retaliation, will withhold the supplies of clothing, 


household goods, etc., which the settlers have no other © 


means of obtaining. Nor is this all. The civil condition 
of the territory being such as virtually to prohibit the 
emigration, to any extent, of useful and desirable citizens, 
they have nothing to anticipate from any sensible increase 
of their numbers, nor any. amelioration of their state to 
look for from the accession of female society. In the 


desperation incident to their lonely lot, they take wives” 


from the Indian tribes around them. What will be the 
ultimate consequence of this unpardonable negligence on 
the part of the Government upon the future destinies of 
Oregon cannot be clearly predicted. But it is manifest 
that it must be disastrous in the highest degree, both as 
to its claims to the sovereignty of that territory and the 
moral condition of its inhabitants.” 

Farnham’s original intention was to explore Oregon 
during the winter just beginning, and the following sum- 


mer to have returned to the States with the American fur 


traders. Already the rainy season had begun, however, 
and his intended course was impossible; and it was uncer- 
tain whether the fur traders would’ return to the States 
next year. That plan had to be given up. - Finally he de- 
termined to take ship from the mouth of the Columbia 
River either for New York or California, as the oppor- 
tunity might offer. But before starting for the mouth of 
the river, he gives a long description of the geography of 
Oregon and its productions. 

At Fort Vancouver he found a number of Hudson’s 
Bay people, with whom the time passed very pleasantly. 
Then, again taking to his canoe, he passed down to the 
mouth of the river, where he found the good ship Van- 
couver, Captain Duncan; and shortly after, passing out to 
sea, Farnham’s travels in the great Anahuac were ended. 

Grorcm Birp GRINNELL. 


Dr. Samuel Parker. 


Ir was my privilege to know personally Dr. Samuel 
Parker, referred to in Mr. Grinnell’s “Tales of the Path- 
finders,” ForEST AND STREAM, January 28. 

In the middle ’7os, or nearly forty years after the ex- 
pedition referred to, Dr. Parker was one of a number 
of people who came out from Ithaca on the old Ithaca 
and Owego turnpike to conduct “revival” meetings in the 
King schoolhouse. I remember Dr. Parker as a little 
spare man, with a complexion that never permits its pos- 
sessor to look old. His sparse hair and “scraggly” beard 
conveyed small intimation of advanced age, both being of 
a peculiar flaxen color that rarely gets gray. Indeed, I 
at that time hardly believed Dr. Parker to be much past 
middle life. He was not a ready nor in any sense a 
magnetic speaker, and I greatly fear that he found in the 
King schoolhouse gatherings a large per cent. of hearers 
less attentive, and in many instances less respectful, than 
the untutored children of the plains, whose simple life, 
but lost religious state, appealed to him so strongly. 

Dr. Parker was a man of strong convictions, deeply 
sincere, and thoroughly in earnest, and in the mixed 
assembly of South Hill farmers he enjoyed a friendship 
that grew to respect and appreciate his varied attainments 
and kindness of heart. I ,think that at that time Dr. 
Parker practiced medicine to some extent and also con- 
ducted a patent soliciting business of considerable propor- 
tions. He died some years ago-esteemed and widely 
known as a man of broad information whose life was 
lived in the open and devoted to doing good. 

M. CHILL. 








Mississippi River Fishermen. 


Tuey said it was fifteen miles to the mouth of the 
St. Francis, and in the morning, after running a bad 
sand-bar, I pulled away, half expecting to make the 
mouth by noon. The narrow river, and the gloomy 
tales associated with its drainage area, as well as the 
natural attraction of the big Mississippi, made me 
anxious to get out of the cotton land. 

The river was so deep in its gully-like course, that I 
could see but little of the country through which I 
was passing, and that little was dreary. People were 
encouraged to clear the lands there by the success of 
lumbering operations which paid the first cost. Re- 
maining trees, the worthless ones, had been deadened, 
and their gaunt features for miles and miles formed 
the horizon, as seen from the river banks. These 
trees rot and fall to the ground, and in four or five 
years from the girdling a plow runs freely through the 
mass of humus, marking the decayed trunks. When 
the plow can go to the four corners of the plantation, land 
that was formerly worth $1.25 an acre can be sold for 
$30 per acre as “cotton land.” And this “new land” 
is woefully needed throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
Some of the most wonderfully productive of cotton 
Dlantations have fallen off more than half. Rotation 
ol crops is scarcely known, and the consequence is 
worn-out cotton fields. Nor is there much hope save 
Irom the Mississippi River itself. When the great 
Stream decides to hurl itself through the levee and take 
anew course through the back country, depositing its 
Vast quantities of fertilizing sediment on the hungry 
ground, a new lease of life will come to the old fields. 
But the river will have to do it in spite of mankind. 
Some believe that the most expensive folly ever under- 
taken by mankind, for peace or war, was the modern 
levee system. It builds up the bed of the river in- 
evitably. The levee banks are now higher than ever 
betore, and each decade they must be increased in 
height to make up for the filled-in bed; Crevasse’ fol- 
lows crevasse, and few note the significance of these 
disasters, 

A Mississippi River commission surveyor, whom I 
met at Helena, Ark., said that the river bed was un- 
questionably filling ‘up, how fast, he couldn’t say. 





- ficiently’ interesting: 
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“You'd have to compare the méasurements of man 
terms of years. All I care about is getting my money.” 
He added that the “levees must be ‘built higher and 
higher” to meet the raising bed-level.’ “How high?’ 
I asked, and the surveyor made an expressive gesture 
toward the sky with a toss of his hand. 

“We're living in a fool’s paradise,” a-St. Francis 
Bottom cotton planter said to me. “We think.and hope 
the levee is going to hold. Once in ten or fifteen years 
it doesn’t, and we lose all our cattle and horses, a cot-: 
ton crop, our houses—the profits of years. If we knew 
the flood was coming; we could prepare for it. If the 
Government has got to spend money for us, and won’t 
let us spend it ourselves, then have the dirt that is used 
for levees thrown into mounds, where we can. go in 
highwater times, and save our cattle. There are a 
good many of us planters would like to have that silt 
on our lands. 
flow many times over. We got along before the St. 
Francis was leveed off—two-story houses did it. And 
if they’d only let the river build up the land with sedi- 
ment, a lot of that low swamp could be worked some- 
time with effect. I don’t see why they couldn’t let 


us have some of the sediment, anyhow—put locks in. ' 


the levee, at places where it would relieve the pressure 
and fertilize the ground, too.” ; 
On the other hand, a mere questién in regard to the 


wisdom of the levees put to a village druggist brought ' 


forth an emphatic approval of the dirt barrier between 


the town properties and the yellow floods. ; It was de-_ 
“What would we - 


nied. that the river bed was filling up. 
all do if there wasn’t any levees?” he asked. 

“Only fifteen.miles to the Mississippi!” I said, ex- 
uberantly to myself, as I pulled down the St. Francis. 
Of late I had paid little attention to the twisting and 
winding of the stream. It was common to have the 


sunshine on me from all sides in the course of a day. - 


Had I paused to consider the matter, or asked the 
simple question of “By land or by the river?” some 
bitter. disappointments might have been avoided. 

I started early, in order to make the river by noon, 
if. possible, and Helena by night. I drove the boat 
along in the still waters as rapidly as possibly,. with 
rare contentment. At 11 o’clock I was looking ahead, 
almost expecting to see the broad, yellow river before 
me at each turn, but suddenly I saw a cotton gin on 
the left bank. That meant wide cotton plantations be- 
tween that gin and the Mississippi. “kt meant ‘miles 
and miles down the St. Francis to the Mississippi. 
My logic might possibly have been wrong, but a 
skiffman crossing confirmed my conjecture. 

“Hits thirteen miles by-water to the mouth,” he said. 
The negroes, who told me it'-was fifteen miles, had not 
lied. They simply indicated the distance as it was by 
land. It was nearly twice as far by the river. 

With reason, the news made me dejectéd. The sky 
was gray and growing gloomier perceptibly hour by hour. 
There was no mistaking the signs—rain was at hand. 
I wondered that it did not fall. I cooked and ate 
dinner and then away I went and kept the water 
curling from the bow till I reached the shack-boat of 
an unsocial hoop maker. He said I had made nine 
miles. As he said it, the mist took form in the air and 
began to fall as tiny rain drops. 

A long winding still-water marked the last four 
miles of the St. Francis, and I pulled them with the 
rain dripping from the wool fuzz of my sweater. As I 
neared the mouth I heard a roar that increased in 
volume. Finally I could see a great sand-bar ahead, and 
willow trees—the Mississippi, unmistakably. But be- 
tween me and the big river was a low bank of mud, 
— which issued the roar. A man hailed me from his 
skiff: 

“You'd better not try to go out-now;” he said, “water 
is pretty bad there—liable to get upset, and in that mud 
you'd never get out!” , es , 

The Mississippi was very low,-and the St. Francis 
was cutting through the mud.bank, across its mouth, 
making a tumult of rapids. 
rain was falling fast. I would much rather have ap- 
proached the river in broad daylight. I. didn’t know 
what to do. But after the man’ who warned me had 
passed on, I hailed a cabin boatman, whom I. saw 
watching me. He asked me to come aboard, and so I 
made the acquaintance of Uncle Charlie Robertson. 

Uncle Charlie seemed to be the happiést and’: best 
natured man in the Delta -Country, and his fifty-five 
years sat on him like forty: A cléar -gray ‘eye, a 
stocky figure of medium size, a snap to his motions; and 
a fund of- anecdote made him equally a companion and 
a subject for the note-book man. He was living in a 
little cabin boat, warm, comfortable, with-a bottle of 
whiskey on the table, the cork not too loose. The boat 
had been sold, for his busy: season-was at hand. He 
had to look after logs of a Helena company, which were 
due to come down on the spring rise. Uncle Charlie 
had resisted the call of the trapper’s life for some time, 
bet couldn’t tell how long it would be before he would 
come down the Missouri again in a skiff or cabin boat, 
trapping and hunting—getting a great deal of sport out 
of it, as well as profit. 

The rain, which threatened so much, didn’t last long 
enough to more than wet the leaves, and Harry Smiley 
came down to have Uncle Charlie go coon hunting 
after supper. It was talk this way and talk that way, 
and look at thé weather and guess at it—nobody pre- 
tends to really read the weather on the lower Missis- 
sippi. It looked so threatening that it was almost de- 
cided not to go, but finally a start was made. , 

They carried shotguns, and: had “lamps” on their 


heads—quarter-moon shaped cans-that fitted round the * 


forehead, and were fastened by canvas buckle:and’strap. 
A reflector threw the light from two round torch 
burners, one in each horn of the moon. 
around the screw tops of the’ burners prevented leak- 
ing,“more or less. . All’ throughthe Delta land these 
lamps’ sell for-s50 cents. I didn’t have a‘lamp, but 
tagged behind Uncle Charlie, and found things suf- 


We weit through a cornfield ‘first, the tall stalks and 


* flapping leaves inthe ydllow. light ‘making an impres- 


sion. Then we came to woods and here were further 
impressions—big trees, some underbrush and creeping 
vines. The hunter from the north lifts his toes as he 


It would save the damage of the over-’ 


’ ing loiid. in the stillness of the woods. 


_ parable. 


It was*Rearly dark. The ° 


“the men has, though.” 


. hand to the other redder one. 


Soap‘caked ° 


* Anidérson found himself: in need of the blankets. 
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lifts his feét; but the southern hunter walks with a limp 
ankle in order‘ to let every twig slip from the foot. 
I tripped considerably over tiny vines, and then took 
to watching Uncle Charlie’s feet to see why he didn’t trip, 
too. When I let my ankles hang limp, I progressed 
well enough. 

The light, turning with the hunter’s head, throws the 
rays here and there. It seemed as though we walked 
pretty fast, and-we made lots of noise—at least I did, 
for the flare of the torch above the reflector blinded me, 
and I lunged along, unable to see much. The ground 
was level, almost, but in the night it was easier to tell 
the grades than by day. We traveled on for miles and 
miles, it seemed, instead of the mile and a half we were 
to go to the fence, beyond which lay the Dark Corner, 
where a negro became so badly lost that he didn’t 
know his own sister or home when he came out. 

We shined no coon, but we found a puddle of water 
all stirred up. “See this? A coon’s been paddling 
around here within twenty minutes.” 7 
- They told me the sloughs ran east and west, and that 
to get back we would have to go south. We could 
see Smiley’s lamp flashing at intervals in the distance, 
being visible much further off than a man would be in 
the daytime.. Sometimes we saw the lights of other 
hunters. Once in a while a gun would be fired, sound- 
Smiley saw the 
eyes of one.’coon up in a tree, and fired. He heard it 
fall, and began to look for it. He circled round a 
couple of times, called for us, and we went to him. By 
that time east was west, and west, north with him. 


* “That coon’s right within twenty yards of us now!” he 


said. I stood still, while they went circling around; 
but the coon wasn’t found. Some: trees were then 
marked with a knife in order to make a daylight search, 
and-on-we went, but not until matters were straight- 
ered out by the compass I carried. Curiously enough 
neither of the hunters had a compass, but depended on 
stars, and previous acquaintance with the forest. 

The trees and woods looked different, of course, and 
when we came to the red, fluted swell-butt cypress 
trees, the fluting caught the light along the rolls and 
were beautiful, especially when overhead the vines 
hung down. It was among these vines that the Adiron- 
dack habit of taking hold of twigs and grass blades was 
completely broken. I got hold of a vine with forty 
stings to the inch. Some of the hunters wear thick 
gloves, and the hardest fisted turn their elbows up and 
double their heads down into the crook when they 
buck the thickets—usually they go around, however, 
looking for openings. 

The hunters mostly had on boots, which were needed 
in the hollows which the rain during my stay at Windy 
Jim’s (no relation of Uncle Charlie) had filled more or 
less. The thirsty got down on their hands and, still 
on their feet, drank this water, which proved as good 
as the cistern water which the people of the Bottoms 
depended on for drinking during the hot summer 
months; only I saw inch-long beetles skating round, and 
it took a long time to raise sufficient thirst for 
drinking. ¥ 

After a while—about midnight, to my reckoning, 
though only 9 o’clock—we came to a wire fence, beyond 
which lay the Dark Corner, where there was lots of 
game, but the canebrake was too dense. Here other 
hunters joined us, two of whom had coons slung sack- 
fashion by a string over their shoulders. They were 
horribly life-like, frothing red at the mouth, eyes star- 
ing and teeth showing—much like a wounded weasel 
cornered. 

Seven or eight of the men sat down in a circle to 
talk, and most of them put out.their lights to save oil. 
The men who had brought only half a pint of oil in 
little bottles tried to borrow from those who had 
started with a pint, but unsuccessfully—very like the 
It was, “let’s go this way,” and “that way’s 
best!” Some tried half-hartedly to get somebody else 
to go with them beyond the fence, but no one would 
go far that way. Hunting in a land of canebrakes, some 
with cane twenty feet high is sport for the venturesome 
and careless; but none wanted to undertake it that 
night. Uncle.Charlie and I, on going through a hay 
field of cane on our way back, came to a point where 
the compass pointed exactly wrong, but eventually 
Smiley yelled that he had found the road, and we 
walked down it for a couple of miles and, suddenly, I 
saw a steamer in the distance. It was the Mississippi, 
but I couldn’t have told-how we got there. It was not 
long before midnight when we turned into our bed. 

The morning was cold, with a bitter wind blowing, 
but int spite of.that,.there was an immeasurable sense 
of relief in being on the wide river again. I had missed 
‘the deep,” strong current, the distant views and the 
companionship of-other travelers. The swamp people 
were nafrow in their horizon—‘We never been thar; 
On the Mississippi many of 
the cabin-boaters had traveled through more States 
in a month than most men do in a life time. 

_ A little detail of that morning’s trip brings a feeling 
‘to my hands, even ow. I mislaid one mitten that 
morning, and rowing was a hand-nipping task. I lost 
many strokes in changing my lone mitt from one red 
Six miles down, I spied 
the little red cabin boat, a wind-worn craft, where a 
tall man with a flowing light mustache, resting his 
elbow on the roof of his cabin, answered my questions. 

“Yas,” he said, “I bees dot fishermans Anderson— 
von’t ‘you kom in unt varm?” 

* Andeyson came from Sweden thirty odd years ago, 
with an outfit of liome-made blankets, mittens, socks, 
mufflers madé by a sisfer.. He went west till he was 
in the’ Michigan wilderness, and. there he tried logging 
_—juit ‘it—and when he left the camp, sold his blankets 
of many. colors to Indians, who flung them round their 
shoulders., That night, for the first time in two pou 

e 
traiiped till night,crawled down beside a log, pulled 
leaves over himself, and tried to sleep during an autumn 
frost. Something: came through the brush. and made a 
noise like an exhaust pipe-in a sawmill. Anderson 
climbed a tree and remained there till long after the 
sound of something running away ceased. “Yust a 
deer. Vat a fool I wass in dose days.” 

He came into Burlington, Ia., and hit the Mississippi, 
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ond. had never left it from that time. 
sailor on the Baltic Sea, and knew the 


had been a 
vor of cod. 


He. began to fish,-got a cabin. boat: and this littie- red 


one was the last of the many he had owned. 

Now Anderson was suffering from a cold, the 
Arkansas appetite (always hungry, and nothing will 
satisfy it), biliousness, kidney trouble, headaches, joints 
aching, feet swelling, chills—that is to say, malaria. 
“Yes, he come down here, and the malaria’s got him, 
Uncle Charlie Robertson said. “It’s been working on 
him for years. It’s going to kill him. Malaria just 
saps them down; they keep getting weaker and \ er, 
so slow they don’t notice it—all of a sudden it 
them and they die like a deadening. I’ve seen hun- 
dreds like him.” 3 

“Isn’t it funny,” Anderson said to me, “I used to be 
so big and strong. By golly, I could lift that skiff 
with one hand,.and now I take both hands to change 
my oars. I am tired all the while. I guess I will have 
to get away from the river here. I would like to go 
to Oregon and fish for salmon, They say it ain't 
there like it is here, and that a man can get well there. 
Perhaps I will have a good spring fishing, and then I 
can go. I guess I get well this spring anyhow, and be 
all right again, like I used to be two years ago. I feel 
better to-day already. I guess maybe I be all right 
in a day or two. Last spring I was sick all during the 
good fishing; this arm here I couldn’t lift it, it got 
small like my fingers used to be. But it’s better now. 
Yes; I can see it is bigger. I get all right. Do you 
know how to play casino? I play blind casino while 
I am here by myself.” . ; 

He was a mile from his nearest neighbor, and 
three miles from the man who would look after him 
when he got down sick. His boat was tied to four 
stakes, bow to the bluff reef at the head of the big 
eddy above Helena. “I won't tie down there—I saw 
five shanty boats sunk there one day. They been lucky 
down at the Transfer Dock. For two years there has 
been no south gale; but it is coming some time. I don’t 
want to be there then.” ‘ F 

For twenty-five years he had watched the river with 
eyes that gave evil things like river rats and bad land- 
ings “an awful sharp look,” and he refused to be fooled 
down to a steep bank near kind people who might 
some day have all they could do to look after them- 
selves, let alone him, so he held to the sand-bar, the 
shallow water and his lonely shelter. 

It is so with most of the fishermen. They seek out 
the pockets, chutes and islands where the water in 
time of gales does little more than rock the chips and 
eddying sediment. Their business is in the depths of 
the water, and they know what it can do when wind- 
driven. They don’t care for floods; they rise and fall 
with the water on the gauges, as a general thing, and 
would tie to the topmost branches of a tree fearlessly, 
so long as the waves and wind had no clear sweep at 
them. Day by day they look at the sky, not just once 
in the morning, but almost constantly eyeing each cloud 
and each shift in the wind. Not till the gale settles 
down on them and their boat is tied to meet it, not till 
bow lines, stern lines and anchor lines are out and 
stage plank set, do they take their pipes from between 
their teeth with anything like a breath of relief; then 
it’s “Well, I guess we're fixed this time—wonder if 
that anchor is going to get hung under? I got to get 
a trip line first chance I get.” 

Ask one of these wise old fishermen about the 
weather for the next day, and it’s “I don’t know; can't 
tell anything about the d—— thing down here.” Let 
the clouds be hanging ever so low, the wind sweeping 
in lifting gusts along crested waves and the feel of 
rain just pouring through one’s pores—not even then 
will the fisherman say it’s going to rain. “When it 
gets here, it will rain—that’s all you can tell about it. 
It makes a man mad sometimes, the way the weather 
swings round and don’t do like it looks. The weather's 
a levee-camp nigger.” ; f 

Rain is =A and snow is snow; but it takes wind 
to make a storm for the fishermen, and the wind that 
travels along through wide areas of calm, ripping things 
up, is a cyclone. Anderson remembers winds, tough 
fellows and dreams. One night he had gone to bed in 
a big three-room boat tied to the bank just below Burl- 
ington, Ia., when a cyclone came. It turned his boat 
over, broke a lot of jugs full of fish oil on the gunwale, 
and mixed the grease with the feathers of a great 
feather-bed and several pillows. It was an awful job 
cleaning the boat afterward, but the boat was tied 
good and it didn’t float away. I wanted to know how 
he got out. “I was in the bed when it hit me, think- 
ing it was blowing pretty hard. Well, it come and 
turned the boat over on its side, down come those 
jugs from the other side all round me. I yomped up— 
couldn’t find noddings. Dark as the inside a coon tree. 
I couldn’t get my pants, so I tried to get out. I tell 
you it boders some to find a door out when the boat 
is half up side down. I got out and walked in my 
shirt to where there wass aneinder fisherman in a leetle 
boat. The wave had set him way up on the bank, 
high and dry, and when I come in to borrow a pair of 

pants, he was getting breakfast of potatoes, it bein 
mos’ time for to get op, anyhow. He hadn’t seen any 
light of my boat, and he thought I was drowned. : 

Anderson said that he had a sure sign as to the rain. 
but some might think it less reliable than the cloud 
colors. “I know when there is a rain coming,” he 
said, “for I dream of water.” P 

Anderson had lived long and most of the time alone 
on the river, and dreams and feelings were come to be 
significant to him more than to most, but for all that, 
he was a god fisherman. “I dream I have a piece of 
meat in my fingers, and a great bi snake comes and 
takes the meat away. That kind of scares me, and I 
wake up—I yumps up and goes out to my line in the 
middle of the night and there is de big fish, yust ready 
to get off de hook.” s 

here is not a great variety of ways used in ca! 
fish for market out of the Big River, but they have prov 
to be so efficient that any old fisherman will say, “Fi 
isn’t what it used to be.” That is to say, 4,000 miles o 
main stream have been fished to death, or are being fished 
to death, and the Government will be called on to stock 
the river one of these days. 


an 


It is not possible to give estimate of the number 
of fish taken from the lower river in any given time. Not 
account of his 


85 
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will indicate something 
of the fisherman’s catches. P. J. M¢Key, located at Fort 


Pillow, said he made a thousand dollars a year. He said 
he lived easy on the river, scorned the little hill man who 
ate only corn bread and pork most of the time, pointed to 
the chubby cheeks of his two babies, and set out a bottle 
of whiskey; had potatoes, hot bread, fresh pork for din- 
ner, beef for supper, and smoked his pipe contentedly. 

Che fish buyers are rivals, of course, and do their best 
to get the fish—do everything, in fact, so I was assured 
many times, save have honest scales. To the young dealer 
just starting in business the fishermen go with their 
catches, while the old buyers in the neighborhood scorn 
him as green, and hate him for honesty. But after a 
while the young buyer becomes learned, “gets tricky like 
all the rest of them,” and scales that require 105 or 110 
pounds to bring up the bar at 100 pounds take the place 
of the old ones, y own weight varied nearly twenty 
pounds on various scales in a few days; the bank stores 
were not exempt from the variations. “They’d spend it 
for booze, anyhow,” is the excuse offered. The fisherman 
says, “He’s a good man—his scales are all right,” or, “I 
don’t like him much—scales no good for the fisherman.” 

In the river there is plenty of deep water, and there is 
always a current; any fish can go deep, and must keep 
moving on account of the water; its flesh is harder, better 
and unmistakable to those familiar with fish of the bot- 
toms. But the lake fish are in stagnant water—water 
that grows so warm that the meat becomes almost like 
jelly, and the fish wallow in the mud, not finding deep 
water, and their flesh tastes of the mud. Probably the 
best idea of how warm the water gets and what it means 
to the fish of the rivers and ponds—“Old Rivers”—may 
be gathered from the fact that buffalo and other clumsy 
fish of the bottcms have small forked bones throughout 
their flesh to keep it from melting off their skeleton or 
sloughing from their sides—an interesting litiie scheme 
of skewering by nature. But it doesn’t make eating fish 
from the bottoms easier. 

In some of the deep lakes good fish are found, but in 
the shallow ones the muddy flavored are taken. It makes 
soine difference to the fisherman in price, but the lakes 
are usually the “best” fishing, because more fish are taken 
from them. As a result of the difference between still 
water and running water, there are two classes of fisher- 
men—those who follow the running river, and those who 
go to the lakes. The men who buck the current must use 
different tackle from those who run the lakes and still 
waters, and must make allowances for various things not 
known on the lakes—long trees with roots that reach deep 
into the water, gouging the set nets and tearing them 
oe The danger from river rats who pick up nets 
and go on down stream with them is less in the water 
back from the main channel, too. 

The man who sets his nets along the banks looking for 
the “runs” of the fish, seeks places where the fish travel 
from one place to another; he finds them in the river at 
little points jutting out into the current, causing eddies. 
The fish run up the eddies close to shore, and then hit the 
current close in to avoid as much of it as possible. Right 
where the fish round the point is where the fisherman 
tries to get his nets fixed. One sees pairs of fishermen, 
one at the oars, the other poking down into the opaque 
water feeling for the best place in the bank to lay the 
mouth of the hoop net—incidentally to find if there are 
any snags there on which to lose his nets. 

The hoop net is the mainstay of the river fisherman. 
He runs from five or ten up to thirty or even forty. And 
these hoop nets are all of a model, varying only in size. 
Each fisherman has his own notion as to what constitutes 
a proper distance between the hoops, and as to the size of 
the hoops. YMOND S. SPEARS. 


Newfoundland Notes. 


St. Jouns, Newfoundland, Feb. 14—During the last 
few weeks we have had very variable weather—snow- 
storms, gales of wind, spurts of keen frost, and an odd 
“soft snap” complete the cycle as we get it here. Even 
heavy snowdrifts and keen frosts have their compensa- 
tions. They bring about a condition of affairs that make 
it possible for lumbermen ‘and loggers to get through the 
woods easily and cut and haul their timber to convenient 
rivers preparatory to getting them down to the mills in the 
spring, and incidentally making data for some reader of 

OREST AND STREAM who the coming summer will be 
shooting or fishing in the vicinity to burst into poetry. 
After a hard day’s tramp, when he at last reaches the 
bank of the rushing river, can’t you imagine him, after 
eons the flies, pushing back his hat off his fore- 
head, taking his corn-cob out of his mouth, mopping his 
face with his bandana, and bursting out— 


“At last the blackened timber! At last the racing stream! 
With the raw, right-angled log jam at the bend!” 


But I must not anticipate. ; 

And the ice men are now reaping their harvest. They 
can get all the ice they want about two feet thick on any 
of the lakes near the city. As a result, thousands of tons 
of clear blue ice have been stowed away during the last 
few weeks, to serve to cool the thirsty lieges during the 
hot days of the coming summer. 


Winter Sports. 

The sports indulged in consist chiefly of skating out- 
doors or in the rinks, hockey, curling and racing. We 
have two fine rinks in St. Johns, and they are largely 

tronized. In the Princes Rink there have been several 

— contests our local teams. _ ae 
and spectators enjoy the game immensely. selecting 
anaes are now engaged picking out of the various 
clubs a team to meet a adian team that is expected 
along next week. 

Sone of “auld Scotia” and their descendants affect the 





_ “roarin’ game,” otherwise curling. The Mic-Macs and 


the Terra Novas played an exciting game yesterday, the 
two points. 


former ares ; : 
We have had also several ska’ carnivals, a very en- 


’ joyable pastime for participants spectators. The cos- 
tames tangs fom the quand to ht ageteseee, aad the 


motion, the brilliant electric lighting, the music of the 


band and the gay-colored dresses of the maskers, al! com. 
bine to make a very pleasing spectacle. 

We have had a skating race in which there were about 
a dozen contestants. It was won by F. Chislett, the cham. 
pion skater of Newfoundland. Though not hard Pressed, 
he skated 71 miles in 53% hours, nearly 12 miles an hour 
That is not bad traveling, even on ice. 


Caribou, 

The —y agent at Gaff Topsails reported last week 
seeing a herd of deer going north. This railway station 
is situated in the interior of the country, and is on the 
highest altitude attained by the line. It is most unusyaj 
to.see caribou going north at this season, and the “oldest 
inhabitant” is making it the basis of a prophecy of an 
early spring. 

As an instance of how plentiful they are, train men tej] 
that last week, while the train was running full speed a 
Grand Falls, two deer suddenly jumped on the track 
They kept ahead for a short time, till the train struck 
them ; one of them had three of its legs broken, and th. 
other was thrown clear of the track. The train hands 
got off and despatched the wounded deer and took it op 


board the train. The other one frotted off through the 
woods and escaped. 


Trouting. 

Every lake near the city has its devotees seeking trout. 
They fish through the ice, but the sport is not very excit. 
ing. While a small number fish oe sport, the greater 
number fish for food. Several large catches have been 
reported from Guidi Vidi Lake, just outside of the town 
A man fishing near the electric power house caught a 
brook trout weighing six pounds. Another, in Mundy’s 
Pond, caught a Loch Leven 26 inches long weighing 5Y 
pounds. Several of these latter have been taken in other 
lakes, but as they are generally thin, scraggy fellows, they 
are not in favor with sportsmen. , 

The Marine and Fisheries Department is making in. 
quiries into a report that the river at Salmonier had been 
dynamited last season for salmon. It is to be hoped that 
the matter will be thoroughly sifted, as this is one of the 
very best salmon rivers in the country. 
_ Cabia Blanco’s reminiscences of the Comanches have 
interested me very much. I have been reading them with 
a great deal of pleasure. They deal with a very interest. 
ing epoch in the lives of the aborigines of the plains, and 
while they may not be unique, I imagine that the sports- 
men who enjoyed such rare experiences must be very few, 
even in America. Besides supplying interesting reading 
matter to sportsmen of to-day, he is putting in an at- 
tractive form data as to Comanches and buffaloes—known 
to most of us only through Fenimore Cooper et al.—that 
will prove of immense value to the historian of the future. 
As a proof how such information not only flows through 
the main aqueducts such as Forest AND STREAM, but from 
them trickles through innumerable side channels such as 
country and provincial newspapers, I inclose annexed 
clipping from Cabia Blanco’s excellent article of a couple 
of weeks ago. As you will notice, it is cut out of the 
middle of the article, and appropriated without credit to 
either Forest AND STREAM or our friend Cabia. I recog- 
nized it immediately I saw it, and cut it out and send 
to you and Cabia as an illustration how these things travel. 


Old War Horses. 


These old horses never forget the calls, no matter how long it 
has been since they last heard them. 

One day some years ago, when I was passing an open lot in the 
outskirts of Chicago, I found a boy trying to play an old cornet. 
While the boy and I were at work on the cornet, an old negro 
ash hauler came along driving an animal that had once beer a 
_ horse, but was now only a collection of skin and hones. 

he horse stopped when he heard us, and stuck up his ears. | 
came to the conclusion that he had once been a cavalry horse, 
and asked the old negro where he had got him. 

“From a farmer,” he said. I could not find a “U. S.” on the 
horse; he had probably been discharged so long ago that his 
brand had been worn off. 

But taking the cornet, [ sounded the stable call, and the horse 
immediately began to dance. 

“Hold fast to your lines, now, uncle,” I warned the old negr. 
I am going to make that old horse do some of the fastest running 
he has ever done since he left the cavalry.” 

Then, beginning with the call for the gallop, I next sounded 
the charge, and the old plug went plunging up the road at his 
fastest gait, dragging his wagon after him. I gave him the recall 
next, and he came down to a walk, much to the relief of tne old 
negro. ‘ 

Ife said that this was the first time he had ever seen the horse 
run. He had never been able to get him to go faster tan a 
t!ow walk before. 

“You don’t feed him well enough to get him to do much rua- 
ning,” I told him. “That horse, when he did have to run, git 
his twelve pounds of corn and all the hay he could eat every day.” 


C. 





Extermination of Salmon. 


They say “unknown conditions” have interfered with the work 
of the salmon hatcheries, so that not one-fifth part of the eggs 
expected have been obtained. The cenditions are not unknown. 
Contrary to law, the fishing season was extended, or at least was 
not closed as required by law. Again, there should be closed 
intervals, even in the fishing season, so the fish may have a 
chance. Artificial propagation will do wonders if the fish are 
allowed to come in from the ocean. But when the massacre cuts 
off life in its source, what is to be expected? Most of the fish 
having been caught in the lower river, there are few to produce 
young for the hatcheries. The greed of to-day often cuts off the 
gain for to-morrow. A few years more and there will be no 
salmon in the Columbia—unless more vigorous enforcement of the 
law of the closed season can be had, and the law itself requires 
amendment that the closed season may be longer. Again, there 
is need of an understanding between the States of Oregon, Wasi 
ington and Idaho, and vigorous enforcement of the joint agree: 
ment, or of intervention of the United States with a uniform law 
for the States of the Columbia basin. Under present conditions 
the salmon are doomed, and will disappear, and money expended 
on hatcheries is wasted.—Portland Oregonian. j 





Gongs Fields, Horace Philhower, Louis Disbrow and Com 
stable Frank D. Cranmer, all expert shots of the North Branch 
Gun Club, may have to pay damages for nearly destroying 4 
flock of domesticated geese that they mistook for the wild variety. 
It appears that John Lore, who lives a few miles from North 
Branch, owned the flock of geese, and that Thursday night dogs 
got into the flock and scattered them. Qut of the flock of fifteen, 
ten flew in the North Branch direction, and Friday morning they 
settled on the meadows near the village. : 
An early riser gave the alarm, and an organized posse, the pri 
cipals aang those named above, started to gather in on the birds 
that were oe on the meadows. They were lucky enough to 
get seven out of the ten. Before noon, Lore, who had been out 
searching for his much-prized geese, drove into North Branch, 
where the birds had been proudly displayed in the country store 
When he discovered the dead geese were from his own flock, he 
was furious, and threatened to have the sportsmen all arrested, but 
when explanation was made, he became less bellicose, and 
tiations for a settlement are in progress. The geese were 
able, as the breed is getting very scarce.—Newark, N. J., Call 








‘1 he Wood Buffalo'Past and Present. 


THE great interest which attaches to the almost extinct 
buffalo renders anything definite that may be pubiished 
ubout it worth noting. 

Except for a small number of animals now protected in 
the Yellowstone Park, the only wild buffalo on the conti- 
uent are the wood buffalo, or bison, which still exist in 
western Canada. These buffal uite different in habit 
from their brothers of the plains—formerly existed in the 
tumbered country of Canada from the Athabasca north as 
tar as Great Slave Lake. But within the past century 
their numbers have been extraordinarily reduced, and the 
area over which they range is so great, that we know and 
can know little that is definite as to their numbers. Of 
late years they have been guessed at as numbering any- 
where from 1,500 to 100; but since they range over an 
area of perhaps 15,000 square miles between Peace River 
and the Great Slave Lake and from Slave River westward 
to the foothills of the mountains, these estimates are little 
snore than guesswork. 

Mr. Warburton Pike and Mr. Caspar Whitney have 
jpoth written of these animals, but saw little or nothing of 
them. Much more recently an official of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company endeavored to secure information from 
natives along the McKenzie River and the streams which 
form it, taking care, as far as he could, not to count the 
same buffalo twice. His conclusions were that the num- 
ber of buffalo left alive at that time were more than 500. 

In the London Field last summer appeared an interest- 
ing account of the country in which the buffalo range, 
with an estimate of their numbers, which, however, is not 
i@ch more valuable than others which went before it. 
What is said of the range, present and past of this sub- 
species is, however, very well worth reading. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago Mr. S. N. 
Rhoads described this subspecies under the name of Bison 
umericanus athabasce. No skulls of this form, so far as 
we recall, had previously been examined. Mr, Rhoads’ 
specimen came from the Rocky Mountains west of Great 
Slave Lake. It is larger and with more slender horns 
than the plains form, and perhaps is thus nearer to the 
European bison, though we know too little of the 
northern form to draw conclusions about it. The writer 
says: 

“The whole interior of the country is unmapped and 
unexplored, and is traversed only in the winter time by a 
few roving bands of Indians, In the summer time these 
Indians collect at the different Hudson’s Bay posts, Forts 
Chipewyan, Smith and Resolution, getting a little tem- 
porary employment from the fur traders as boatmen and 
voyagers, or in making hay, and eking out a miserable 
existence on what fish they can catch in the rivers. A few 
of them build log houses and raise some vegetables, but 
the majority are too lazy even to do this, and live in cot- 
ton tents and flimsy canvas lodges that have almost en- 
tirely replaced the more substantial ones of deer skin. 
[hose who trade at Smith and Resolution belong to the 
great Chipewyan tribe, and are a bad lot, particularly the 
younger generation. A few Crees find their way into 
ithe country from the south, and on the west is the fast- 
waishing tribe of Beavers. To the east, across the Slave 
River, is the country of the Caribou Eaters, another 
ibranch of the Chipewyan tribe, speaking a slightly dif- 
ferent dialect, who get their name from living on the cari- 
thou of the barren lands. 

“A few years ago the wood buffalo were found over a 
wery much larger area than at present, for we hear of 
whem having been killed as far west as Fort St. John 
and Fort Liard, along the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, eastward across the Slave and Athabasca rivers, 
and southward toward the height of land. That they were 
very rare as far northwest as Fort Liard is shown by the 
fact that in 1866, when the tracks of one bull were seen 
by the Indians about twenty miles north of the post, they 
did not know what it was, and were afraid to shoot it, 
until a man from the south came to the place and went 
out and shot it. There is a general opinion that they never 
went further north than Great Slave Lake; but among 
the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Simp- 
son there is an item which apnears in the journal for the 
year 1835, showing that during the winter six wood buf- 
falo were killed by the fort hunters on the east side of 
the Mackenzie River, near Marten Lake, and nearly 100 
miles north of the outlet to Great Slave Lake. But this 
is the only case on record, and it was probably a herd that 
strayed much further north than usual. Ten or twelve 
‘years ago there was a small band of a dozen or twenty 
ito be found south of the Peace River, near Fort McMur- 
ray; but recently they have not been heard of, and hzve 
probably been killed off, and at present the only place that 
one does find them is in the country north of the Peace 
River and south of Great Slave Lake, between the Slave 
River and the Caribou Mountains, and particularly on the 
Salt Plain near the brine springs. ; 

“Several people have attempted to make an estimate of 
the number of buffalo in this region, and among them 
Caspar Whitney, who makes their number to be about 
400. This is rather a difficult thing to do, as they are not 
collected together in one large herd, but are scattered over 
the whole area in small bands, of from ten to twenty in a 
band. Pike reports seeing eight in one band, while the 
largest band that we came in contact with contained about 
twelve. Estimates as to their numbers obtained from the 
natives who hunt in this country varied all the way from 
eighty up to The mean of these two extremes 1s 
240, and this, T should judge, would be the outside limit. 
It is said, too, that an unusually large proportion of these 
are old bulls. : a 

“Though it is now nearly seven years since the killing 
of the wood buffalo was prohibited by the Dominion 

vernment, and four years since the last one was known 
to have been shot, there does not seem to be any marked 
increase in their numbers. But perhaps it may be too 
400n to notice it. The natives account for this by the 
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number of large timber wolves that frequent the same 
district, and kill the young ones in the early spring before 
they are strong enough to take care of themselves. The 
price paid by the fur traders for thar skins is in itself 
not a sufficient inducement for the Indians to go in largely 
for trapping wolves, particularly as the country still 
abounds in many of the more valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals, such as beayer and marten, and unless some effort 
is made to exterminate them, or even keep down their 
numbers, the wolves will increase at the expense of the 
buffalo. That the wood buffalo were once very much 
more numerous than at present may be inferred from the 
number of old tracks and wallows that are seen on the 
ridges and some of the more open places; and if we go 
back to the time of the discovery of Great Slave Lake, in 
December, 1771, we see that at that time Samuel Hearne 
reports the buffalo in hundreds near where Fort Resolu- 
tion now stands at the mouth of the Slave River, and 
later explorers confirm the same report. The same indis- 
criminate slaughter was never practiced among the wood 
buffalo by the Indians and others as among the buffalo of 
the prairies, as, because living in a wooded country, they 
had to be hunted on foot. They are not very difficult to 
hunt, but the hunter has not the chance of firing more 
than three or four shots before the band is out of sight. 
It is said that about forty years ago, some time in the 
sixties, there came a heavy fall of rain in the middle of 
the winter, completely saturating the snow. When this 
again froze a thick icy crust was formed, so that the 
buffalo were unable to paw it away to get food, and in at- 
tempting to do so the tendons of their forefeet were cut. 
As a result, hundreds of them died of starvation. This 
story is corroborated by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and appears in the journals of some of their 
posts, so that it must have some foundation, and the fact 
would account for the disappearance of some, though not 
all, of the animals. 

“The question whether they are a distinct species from 
the prairie buffalo has often been raised; but they are un- 
questionably the same, and, though the wood buffalo 
stands perhaps four inches higher, and is proportionately 
heavier, the size of one is merely the result of his environ- 
ment. They had probably wandered northward into the 
Peace River Valley from the prairie to the south, and, 
finding the winters not severe enough to drive them 
southward again, they remained there. The climate of 
this country is not any severer than that of the prairies 
to the south, and, living in a fairly well wooded region, 
are not exposed to the fierce blizzards that sometimes 
rage over the open or sparsely timbered districts of 
Alberta, Assiniboia and Manitoba. This, together with 
some difference in the nature and quality of their food, 
has resulted in the production of a larger animal. It does 
not follow, however, that the same conditions would pro- 
duce similar results in all the animals foutid in this coun- 
try. Moose and bear, which are very numerous, are no 
larger than those found elsewhere through Canada; but 
then the cases are not parallel, for neither of these two 
animals inhabit a prairie country as the buffalo did. A 
parallel case would be that of the wolves. Wolves living 
in . wooded country are always larger than the prairie 
wolves. 

“The country occupied by the wood buffalo is interest- 
ing in many respects, though the topography is very 
simple. Going westward from the Slave River, the land 
rises in a series of low, flat-topped escarpments composed 
of limestone, culminating eventually in the Caribou Moun- 
tains at a height of 2,000 feet at something over 100 miles 
from the river. Lakes are few, and the few small creeks 
and streams flowing northward to Great Slave Lake, or 
south to the Peace River, meander in an exasperatingly 
crooked manner through their wide shallow valleys, only 
broken here and there by shallow rapids, or less fre- 
quently plunging in waterfalls over the face of an escarp- 
ment. One of the most interesting of these waterfalls is 
that on the Little Buffalo River. At the time of my visit 
in August, the volume of water in the river was not great. 
The drop is only about 50 feet, but the peculiar thing is 
that one can actually cross to the opposite side of the 
river by walking underneath the falls; not, however, with- 
out getting wet from the spray. The cause of this is that 
the upper strata of limestone are harder and more re- 
sistant than the lower, and consequently the upper over- 
hang. Below the falls is a deep circular basin and a 
narrow gorge, cut to a depth of Ico feet or more in the 


solid rock, and having almost vertical walls. The gorge - 


is seven miles in length, and marks the distance the falls 
have retreated from the face of the escarpment since the 
genesis of that part of the river. The whole thing is 
representative of the Niagara Falls and gorge in minia- 
ture. The Big Buffalo and Hay rivers to the west. beth 
flow over this same escarpment, and with exactly similar 
results of falls with gorges below them. 

“The greater part of the country is densely wooded, 
with the usual northern forest of spruce, poplar, tamarac 
and birch. The small openings which are dignified by the 
name of prairies are rather scattered, and are usually only 
200 or 300 yards in length; but it is on these that one is 
very likely to run across the buffalo. The Salt Plain, 
which covers an area of perhaps seventy-five square miles, 
and which gets its name from having several brine springs 
situated on it, is not an unbroken stretch of prairie land, 
but is dotted here and there with clumps or groves of 
peplar. Part of it is covered with a luxuriant growth of 
grasses and different flowering plants, and looks very 
beautiful when these are in bloom, and part is barren and 


alkaline. It lies only a few miles west of the Slave River,. 


and a few years ago was the favorite feeding ground of 
the buffalo, who used to come to lick the salt. Bear and 
moose still frequent the neighborhood of the brine springs, 
but the buffalo have gone further inland, and little trace 
of them is left but a few bleached. skulls. 

“One need have no difficulty at all in getting game any- 
where, for the country abounds in moose, caribou, ; 
and some of the smaller animals. We found in one of the 









































numerous sink holes which occur all through, and which 
are characteristic of any area underlaid by beds of 
gypsum, a moose imbedded in the ice at the bottom of the 
hole, with only his horns protruding. He had probably 
fallen in, and as the sides were overhanging, he was un- 
able to get out, and died there.” 


A Wild Turkey Cross. 


MorcANntown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Recently a West Virginia paper contained the fol- 
lowing : “William Warner, of Pendleton county, 
who is making a specialty of domesticating and 
marketing wild turkeys, sold fifty on last Saturday. 
They were the finest lot ever seen in that county, and 
the aggregate weight was 615 pounds. The experiment 
of raising wild turkeys has often been tried, with only 
moderate results. Mr. Warner seems to have mastered 
the secret. His method is to procure the wild eggs and 
hatch them out under tame hens.” 

Believing as I did that it was unusual to domesticate 
wild turkeys, even though hatched by domestic fowls, L 
learned the address of Mr. Warner, and wrote him for 
particulars concerning his experiments, and received in 
reply the following information. He found two wild 
turkey eggs in the woods, and set them under a hen; both 
hatched and did well, and proved to be a hen and gobbler. 
They were allowed to run at large; when they were one 
year old the hen got hurt and died. He put the gobbler 
with his bronze turkey hens and raised seventy-five of the 
finest young turkeys he had ever seen. When he mar- 
keted them in the fall, they weighed twenty pounds each. 
He says the gobbler was the finest bird he ever saw; it 
would come up and eat out of his hand, but a stranger 
could not get near it. He declares he would not have 
taken ten dollars for it. He had a cornfield some distance 





-from the house where the gobbler would go every day, 


and some hunter killed it, and that was the end of his wild 
turkey raising. However, his neighbors have caught 
young wild turkeys and put them with their tame ones, 
and they did well, and got much larger than the tame 
ones, and brought better prices. No bird is so closely 
associated with the pioneer history of our cuuntry, and it 
would be interesting and no doukt profitable if some of 
the dwellers in localities where they can yet be found 
were to secure some of these noble birds and preserve the 
species before they pass away, as they must sooner or later 
do in their wild state. Emersun CARNEY. 


White Shovellers. 


Mr. Cnas. HALLock, now wintering in Southern Cali- 
fornia, sends us an extract from a letter which he has 
received from Mr. W. B. Boardman, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., son of the late Geo. A. Boardman. The reference 
to albinos will interest some of our readers. Mr. Board- 
man writes: 

“I trust you will have a pleasant winter in California 
and enjoy yourself with nature, which pleasure we are 
denied in this cold country during the winter. It was 18 
degrees below zero this morning. 

“I was in Winnipeg last month, and when on my way 
to the station, noticed a number of mounted natural his- 
tory specimens in a window, including both birds and 
animals, on which there was a sign stating that they 
were for sale. Among the collection were three pure white 
spoonbill ducks. I tried to ascertain from the man in 
the store something regarding them, but he knew nothing 
about them—said the man in that side of the store was 
out. 

“Knowing how much my father was interested in 
albinos, it occurred to me that possibly some of your 
friends might like to secure one or more of these speci- 
mens. If so, I think I might possibly secure the name of 
the owner from some of my acquaintances in Winnipeg.” 


European Widgeon in California. 

Los Ancgtes, Cal., Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On the 5th inst., on a marsh near this city, I shot a fine 
specimen of the European widgeon (Mareca penelope). 
The bird came in to the decoys with five of the common 
American widgeon. It was a male, in full winter plumage, 
and weighed two pounds and one-half ounce. 

About a year ago another specimen of this widgeon 
was brought to bag by a friend of mine, Mr. Joseph 
oa of Pasadena, shooting on another part of the same 
marsh. 

M. penelope is a rare straggler on the western coast, 
although I believe it is somewhat more common on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Rosert Erskine Ross. 

[The books say that M. penelope is rather abundant, 
and breeds in Alaska, and that it is not very uncommon 
on the northwest coast. It is of rather rare occurrence 


on the Atlantic Coast. Every occurrence, however, should 
be noted.] 





AN interesting trial under the Lacey act came off last 
week before Judge Boarman in Florida. It appears that 
one John R. Jack, of Punta Gorda, a commercial collector 
of bird skins, had long been engaged in collecting the 
skins of small birds and shipping them out of the State 
tc collectors elsewhere. The National Committee of 
Audubon Societies learned of this, and after procuring 
evidence against the man, submitted the facts and the tes- 
timony to the Department of Justice at Washington. 

The case was put in the hands of the U. S. District 
Attorney for the Southern District.of Florida, the accused 
man was arrested and put under bonds. The defendant, 
recognizing that he had no case, plead guilty and was 
duly fined. Fie confessed that his shipments had been 
considerable, and stated that within a comparatively short 
time he had shipped out of the State—of course in contra- 
vention of the law—not less than forty ivory-billed wood- 
peckers, a species which is on the verge of extinction, 
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As it Happened in the Canon. 


_“Nosopy but a tenderfoot would carry a scatter gun ina 
big-game country, anyway. Condemn it, you’re worse 
than a tenderfoot. You're a pilgrim—a condemned pil- 
grim, that’s what you are!” and by way of. emphasis my 
partner siapped a few slabs of bacon in the frying-pan, 
jammed it down on the coals and yanked back the pot of 
boiling coffee. 

I made no reply. I could say nothing that would alter 
the facts. Besides, when I know the other man is right 
and I am wrong, I let him have his say. What's the use 
of your going on? You might go as far as.you like, 
maybe, but if you are wrong, you have to come all the 
way back; so what’s the use? In silence I watched him 
spread on the ground the piece of greasy old canvas, 
throw on it some agateware plates and cups and iron 
knives and forks. He set the coffee, frying-pan and a pot 
of frijoles within reach, then dragged up an aparajo for a 
seat. 

“Draw up that cushioned armchair, Mr. Pilgrim,” said 
he, pointing to another aparajo, “and fall to. We are sort 
o’ out o’ luck to-day. Our butcher and the ice cream 
man did not come; the stove didn’t draw well, and our 
white cake and lemon meringue pie didn’t come through; 
but maybe you can make out with Chicago quail and 
Arizona strawberries. It'll be something for your 
stomach to gnaw on, anyway.” ; 

Humph! As if our stomachs had not been gnawing on 
bacon, beans and frying-pan bread, straight, for three 
months. We were down in the Southwest prospecting 
for gold and copper; one is about as good as the other, 
and were then hiking back to the nearest supply point, 
but were yet nearly 100 miles from a railroad station and 
about forty-seven miles outside the knowledge of God. 
I forked out a slab of bacon and said: 

“I was so close that I might have knocked him down 
with a rock.” 

“Why didn’t you do it?” 

Again I made no reply. I knew my partner.’ It took 
him just about so long to get over anything, and generally 
his troubles disappeared after supper in the smoke of his 
pipe. To know a man thoroughly, one must be on the 
trail and in camp with him. My partner might be a little 
slow in rolling out of his blankets in the morning; but 
at night when one was stretched out on the ground, all 
in, it was he that unpacked and hobbled the burros, 
knocked together a little fire, boiled coffee and fried bacon. 
He was even cheerful when the tobacco was out and the 
grub running low; could smoke tea and say it beat noth- 
ing. You know—one of those fellows that you are not 
afraid to have walk behind you on the trail and carry the 
last. canteen of water. 

Following the squaw rains, three months before, we had 
packed into a treeless, waterless, rocky country. After a 
heavy rain the tenejos or holes scooped in the granite in 
the bed of cafions will sometimes carry water for months, 
and we expected to depend on these tanks. Of course 
on the trip out we had packed enough water to do us 
there and back. No one but a tenderfoot will leave one 
desert waterhole for another without packing enough 
water to do him there and back; the second one may be 
dry. If it is and he has failed to obey the rule of the 
desert, it’s odds on that he does not get back. 

We had made two dry camps, and all that day had 
plodded across a cactus and greasewood mesa, shaping 
our course by a saddle in a dark colored mountain in the 
cafions of which, by the aid of our glass, we saw timber 
that does not grow where its roots cannot reach water. 
The sun had dropped over the saddle; and the shadows 
in the cafions were turning to purple at the base when we 
reached the mountain. We found water and cottonwoods 
in the caiions, and the sides covered with scrub oak and 
pine, the ridges and hogbacks bare. 


“This sure looks good to me,” said partner, as we began 


unpacking. Up the cafions quail were calling across to 
one another, and from the number of calls the mountain 


seemed fairly alive with them. To rest our tired feet, we - 


had removed our thick-soled, hobnailed brogans and 
slipped on buckskin moccasins, which we carried tied con- 
veniently to the cinch ropes. As the quail began. calling, 
my partner looked at me and grinned. I yanked a take- 
down shotgun out of an aparajo, hurriedly threw it to- 
gether, and stuffed some shells loaded with fine shot in the 
pocket of my jumper. 

“Sure,” said he, “I’ll unpack, start a fire and have the 
pan hot. You better stick some blue whistler shells in 
your other pocket; this country looks good to me for 
something bigger than quail.” 

“Quail is good enough for to-night,” I replied. “We 
have not tasted fresh meat for three months—not even a 
jack rabbit—and now you are trying to think of some- 
thing better than quail.” 

I slipped away up the cafion, and in less than two hun- 
dred yards saw a number of big, plump mountain quail 
scuttling through the brush ahead of me. Their numbers 
increased as I went on, and I soon had a big covey on the 
move. Now, from what I have said, you may realize that I 
was out after meat. I decided that I would drive until they 
bunched, and then let go. I figured that I might get ten 
or a dozen. Yes, a pot-shot; but remember that my con- 
science had been oiled by bacon grease for three straight 
months. I slipped along, stepping high and softly in my 
moccasins, the wind in my face. I have never yet figured 
out why it is that the wind always blows up a cafion in 
the daytime and down it at night. 

Another one hundred yards and a long file of quail 
streamed over the hogback and down into the next cafion, 
with me hot foot and soft after them. The next cafion 
was broad, and along the bench was a cottonwood slash. 
The quail scurried under the fringe of brush surrounding 
this slash, and noiselessly I slipped through an opening in 
the brush. The next instant I was petrified right there in 
my tracks. Not thirty steps from me stood an elk. Yes, 
an elk, big as an ox, and I with an old scatter gun loaded 
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with bird shot. He had just risen from his day bed and 
begun feeding, for leaves were still clinging to his coat 
and in his mouth was a cottonwood shoot. If I was petri- 
fied, he was paralyzed, for he only stood and looked, his 
eyes growing bigger and bigger, till they looked to me 
as big as small moons. He may never have seen a man 
before, but anyway he recovered. himself first, and decided 
he wanted no closer acquaintance. He let out a whistle 
that. might have been heard a mile, threw his antlers back 
on his shoulders, flagged me, and was gone, flushing over 
a hundred quail in his flight. Then I “came to” and had 
to sitdown. I wish I could remeniber what I said. Then 
I took the shotgun by the barrel and was tempted to break 
it over a log, but I didn’t. It would be nearly dark by 
the time I got to camip, so I went back and told my part- 
ner. You know only -“some” of the things he said. 

_We finished our supper in silence, and: after lighting 
his pipé he-settled down with his back against a boulder, 
took a few puffs and then looked across at me and 
grinned. ‘We decided to stay there two or three days and 
rest ourselves and animals. “And it will give you another 
chance,” said my partner, as he hung the bean pot out of 
the reach of crawling things and stuffed a rag in the spout 
of the coffee pot. 

_I did get my other chance with our rifle, and made 
good on a fat, three-year-old buck, and we had elk 
cooked in every style conceivable in a frying-pan, Dutch 
oven and on the coals, and had jerky enough for a month. 


Arctic Wolves. 


THE current number of the Dansk Jagttidende con- 
tains an article upon the above subject ,from the pen 
of the zoologist of the second Fram expedition under 
Sverdrup. -Herr. E. Bay, in the course of his narrative, 
says: 

“As a striking proof’of the destructive influence of the 
wolf on other wild animals, it may be cited that in 1891- 
1892 we-of the Ryder expedition found Jameson’s Land 
full of reindeer. When Lieutenant Amdrup’s expedition 
landed there some years later, the wolves had in the 
meantime immigrated, and had reduced the number of 
rein to a minimum. Only the Polar bear and the musk- 
ox can hold their own against this scourge. 

“One day Henriksen, who had dropped his ski stick, 
was picking it up about 120 yards behind the sledge, 
from which he had jumped. Suddenly a wolf appeared 
in front of the sledge, and at once the dogs gave chase; 
but, of course, they could not make up to it. In the 
meantime another wolf came up from behind, and went 
right up to Henriksen, who had no other weapon than 
his ski stick. It dared not attack, however, and it 
must have been pleasant to see the two, the man and 
the wolf, walking each on his side of the sledge track, 
‘casting distrustful looks at one another. Finally they 
reached the sledges, when Schei fired at and missed 
the animal. Whenever he related the story afterward, 
he swore to such an extent that the air became quite 
sulphurous. 

“Nov. 22 being Foshejm’s birthday, it was kept in 
the: usual festive way. I had the night watch, for the 
sake of the meteorological observations. By twelve 
o'clock all had gone to rest, and I came up on deck 
to observe. ‘With a lantern in my hand, I went forward 
to the bow; where the thermometer hung, and while 
reading it, I heard down on the ice the heavy, regular 
tread of a pair of animals, which were evidertly neither 
dogs nor. bears. Throwing the light upon them, I 
saw two big, white heads, which were turned toward 
me; they were those of two wolves, which stood not 
more than twenty feet from the ship. I ran below 


: quickly, hung the lantern between the decks, and rushed 


to my cabin for a gun, shouting on_my way that there 


were wolves near the ship. Capt. Sverdrup and Lieu- 


tenant Banman heard me and at once began to dress. 
I wished to wait for them, being uncertain of my shoot- 
ing powers in the darkness; but the captain told me to 
hurry up again if I were ready. * * * When I came 
on deck again, I saw the two wolves about forty feet 
from the ship; it was nearly pitch dark, and I could 
only make out their outlines. They stood quite still, 
and I hoped that they would remain until the others 
joined me with their guns. Then a door banged below, 
and they at once began to move. Although it was too 
dark to take aim, I dared not wait any longer, and so 
I fired in the direction of the hindmost. To my great 
astonishment and joy, it fell. Then Lieutenant Ban- 
man came up, and we went down onto the ice. The 
fallen wolf was not dead, and when I came up it snapped 
at me, its teeth clicking together like those of a steel 
trap. I could quite well have killed the beast in a 
proper fashion, but hearing my companion getting his 
gun ready, and not wishing anybody else to have a 
hand in the death of the wolf, I fired at it... The first 
shot missed, but the second struck only too well, for it 
rendered the animal’s cranium quite useless for scien- 
tific purposes—an act which was all the more disgrace- 
ful, as it was the zoologist of the expedition who had 
committed it! * * * It turned out to be a young 
wolf, quite white, except as regards a few dark hairs 
down its back. * * * On Dec. 1, about 9 in the 
evening, the watch observed three wolves close to the 
ship, he went below, fetched his gun, and fired a couple 
of shots, but failed to hit them. The wolves did not go 
far, however, for glimpses were obtained of them every 
now and again; but although we were all on deck or on 
the ice, none of our shots were successful. For the 
next week things. were lively on the Fram. During the 
day we saw nothing of the wolves, but when the dogs 
were taken in for the night, and it had been quiet for 
some time on board, they were not long of turning up. 
There was now bright moonshine, with a clear sky, 
and every evening shots were fired at the wolves; but, 





singularly enough, nothing ever came of them. * * * 
After a time the many misses which we executed be. 
gan to have a demoralizing effect. 

“But there are other means than. shooting of getting 
hold of wild animals, and it. was not long: before the 
neighborhood of the Fram abounded with traps, some 
of them of wonderful construction. The most remark. 
able was undoubtedly a.shark -hook- with a piece of 
blubber for bait.» At night it was arranged at the side 
of the ship, the other end of the fishing line being made 
fast to the -shiv’s bell, so. that-the alarm might be given 
whenever there was a bite! This, it may be added, 
never. came off, although certain individuals who did 
not take a serious.view of the affair took the op- 
portunity of alarming the sanguine anglers. Another 
contrivance was put up with-intent to hang a wolf 
on the point nearest the ship. Early one morning after 
the dogs had been let out, we heard a great commo- 
tion in that direction; and on rushing to see what was 
the matter, we found that Ingebrigt (a dog) had walked 
into the snare. Fortunately, it was released without 
sustaining injury. 

“Gradually we grew quite accustomed to have wolves 
round us; they were quite harmless, and ‘never inter- 
fered with us or the dogs. But, on the other hand, it 
was undoubtedly humiliating that they escaped all our 
afforts; so we played our last trump. With gréat care 
Foshejm had constructed a large ‘box trap with a clos- 
ing door, and on the fifth this was brought out on the 
ice. Already, the day after, it appeared that a wolf had 
been in it, but much to the disgust of the maker, it had, 
in some mysterious way, lifted the door again, and 
got out. In haste some improvements were made, and 
at last, on the 8th, the structure was brought on board 
with a captive inside. Great activity now prevailed on 
board the Fram in the manufacture of a cage, and 
not until the latter was nearly ready was it discovered 
that instead of one, there were two wolves in the trap. 
We had much difficulty in inducing them to enter their 
new abode, but at last we succeeded; they reached 
Norway in good condition, and they are now, as far 
as I know, at ‘Skandsen,’ in Stockholm. After this 
capture, the other wolves withdrew from our neighbor- 
hood, and peace again reigned.”—London Field. 





A Try at New Brunswick. 


WE had bears in our minds this autumn, possibly 
because we suspected that our hearthstone looked bare, 
No, we wouldn’t have the head attached to the rug, 
only to be frequently rearranged, then stumbled over 
again and emphatically condemned; the skin would be 
tossed on the floor and forgotten till some one asked 
for the story of its acquisition, while the head would go 
up higher, to mingle on the walls with types of fami- 
liar woodland associates; but we were anticipating New 
Brunswick having become a-rather prominent feature 
on the hunters’ map since Maine’s license law gave of- 
fense to some of her annual visitors, who have 
written of this newer country. We felt a drawing 
in that direction; not, however, because we bore Maine 
a grudge for her legislative enactment, but for the 
reason that here was a comparatively new field for 
—e = eaeereatien. 

ccordingly, we dispatched an inquiry to a poin 
some thirty miles beyond the saleaea Ce oe 
the reply, “Bears are more numerous than ever before,” 
persuaded us to engage to arrive at the edge of the 
woods on Oct. 15. While journeying thither along the 
bank of the Tobique River, we saw, awaiting shipment, 
some exceptionally fine moose heads, which had parted 
company with their original owners during the calling 
season, then just closed, when jealousy had overcome 
their endowed faculties for self-preservation and they 
fell an easy prey to the ingenuity of the hunter. A 
few days later we were encamped upon a “hardwood 
ridge,” with the nearest settlement twenty-five miles be- 
hind us, while before us and on ‘either hand, stretching 
out for one hundred or more miles, was the solemn 
woods. In our wandering during the succeeding ten 
days we visited some sections of this wooded country, 
which had probably never been hunted over before, and 
still we were scarcely within the shadows of this vast 
timberland. An. inspection of the neighborhood sur- 
rounding our first camp convinced us of the presence 
of bear and moose. The former had stripped decayed 
logs of their bark in search for insects, and turned 
over the fallen leaves far and near to feed on the plenti- 
ful beech nuts, while the latter had left many impres- 
sions of their sharp hoofs, and the bulls had mutilated 
and uprooted the young evergreen trees while burnish- 
ing their horns upon them. Hunting conditions were 
bad, owing to the leaves and twigs, which lay thick 
upon the ground, being dry and very noisy; but not- 
withstanding this drawback, we saw on the first mort- 
ing a cow moose, two spike-horn bulls and caught a 
glimpse of a good set of moose horns disappearing 
among the trees. When returning to camp in the after- 
noon, an animal of some kind vanished over the brow 
of a hill we were ascending, and hastening there we 
found ourselves almost in the midst of eight caribou. 
One of these had quite a good head, and him we took to 
supply meat for camp and bait for traps. After the fall 
of their leader a cow with calf came so near to us that 
we. attempted to photograph them. The latter was 
very becomingly attired in gray coat, black stockings 
and wore a little pair of chamois-like horns in velvet. 
The caribou spend the spring and summer on “the 
barrens,” some distance away, and go into the woods 
for the winter. This band seems to have been-an ad- 
vance guard, as the bulls. usually shed their antlers be- 
fore this migration. .To see:an animal in these woods 
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A BARK CAMP, 


means that it is within short range (excepting around 
the lakes), by reason of the rise and fall of the ground 
and the thick timber; but being within short range does 
not mean you have a good shot at it, for quick work 
through a narrow lane of trees is often necessary. 

When visiting the bear traps on the second day we 
saw a cOW moose, and juniped two more with calves. 
Again, the next day, we found empty traps, although 
in one instarice Bruin had plowed up’ the leaves all 
around it. Evidently meat was not what he wanted 
most. On this day’s journey we noticed the black out- 
line of a moose among the gray tree trunks, and while 
discovering that his horns were mere spikes, had our 
attention attracted to another bull of about the same 
age, and presently still another with probably five 
points. This latter, being broadside toward us, of- 
fered a tempting target as he toyed with the under- 
growth surrounding him. While we watched this trio 
the crash of opposing horns was heard over a nearby 
rise of ground, and hoping to see a contest, we at- 
tempted a flank movement; but, unluckily, crossed the 
wind and saw nothing but one vanishing moose. Going 
to the scene of the set-to, proved to us that there had 
been four moose in addition to the three we saw, mak- 
ing up quite a herd. When camp was reached after this 
interesting experience, we saw convincing evidence that 
a bull moose and family had passed within 25 yards of it 
since our departure. 

At a conference now held across the kettle, which 
boiled in the fireplace improvised from the large trunk 
of a standing tree, it was decided that the bears would 
not bait so long as they could get the abundant beech 
nuts, and furthermore, while there were a great many 
moose near at hand, they were young, and probably 
those with broad, spreading horns were deeper in the 
woods. So our thoughts and dreams of the bear orna- 
ments for our hallway, and the hair-raising story we 
wished to tell in connection with it, were foresworn, 
and in the morning we shouldered our packs, deserted 
the traps, and forced our way through the contentious 
undergrowth further into the forest. There were no 
trails of any kind, and this fact, coupled with the undu- 
lations of the land, do not admit of a pack-laden trav- 
eler covering much more than two miles an hour. To 
be told toward the end of a day’s tramp that camp is 
only two miles away, is very comforting, but by the 
time the point is reached a visitor to these woods will 
probably be willing to wager his hunting outfit that 
somebody has willfully lied. We headed for a_ bark 
camp eighteen miles away, where we would find a 
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CLINGING TO EVERY BOW AND TWIG. 


canoe in which to eventually float by a circuitous route 
from the woods to the settlement, whence we started. 
Vhen part way to the destination, we concluded to 
make camp for a couple of days on the shore of an at- 
tractive lake, which was seemingly popular with ducks, 
and visit the adjacent ridges. Rain fell freely at night 
and promised to improve the hunting by soaking the 
leaves and twigs, thereby deadening sound and reveal- 
the impressions of the animals’ feet. During the three 
days of our visit here we saw a number of deer, a spike- 
horn bull, two, cows and had a mere glance at a very 
fine bull.* The spike-horn and cow’ were “in a-smail 


-pond, -and another ‘invisible companion was in the 


rdering: bushes. Possibly this was our bull, and we 
waited his. appearance with great expectations, until the 
treacherous wind, which had pursued and plagued us 
since the rain of several nights previous, swerved 
around, and the critters took flight. Continuing our 
journey on the day following, laden with packs, we 
came to the right branch of the Tobique, which was 
so swelled by the fall of rain that we were compelled 
to bridge it by felling trees. Signs of moose were fresh 
and plentiful along the banks, and it would seem only 
necessary to sit down to await their coming; but we 
preferred carrying war into the’ efémy’s country. A 
little later a-huge buck: deer. crossed:‘our course and, 


-.. When too late, we wished we had risked. scaring moose 
: and taken a shot at him.. The more “hanting one does 


aftér any and all-kinds of game, the more impressed he 
bécomes ‘by the self-sufficiency of the. ever alert deer. 
‘The legs and bellies of two moose. were: also seen as 
they passed along a wooded rise. of 
tance ahead. 


When darkness began to close in upon us ‘and rain 
- to fall, we reached camp bedraggled,‘tired, wet; hungry; © 
- but so soon as our clothing began to steam before the 


cordial fire, and the odor of stew and the music of the 
boiling kettle filled the shack, we felt the delightful sen- 
sation of “don’t care” languor which belongs to the 
woods, where mental fatigue never complicates the situ- 
ation by interfering with the prompt action of nature’s 
restoratives. 

Our fireplace opened to the sky, and while relieving 
the pangs of hunger, flakes of snow began substituting 
themselves for raindrops and floated down into the fire. 
Here was the fulfillment of our fondest hope, for with 
a good tracking snow, a big set of horns was a sure 
thing within the two remaining days of the hunt. In 
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THE OMNIPRESENT COW. 


the morning the landscape was white to an unusual de- 
gree, for the snow was five inches deep on the ground 
and clinging to every bough and twig till they bent to 
the breaking point under the weight. What an oppor- 
tunity is here, we thought, to pry into the affairs and 
movements of all our neighbors, and we set off for the 
hills across the lake with great expectation. Upon en- 
tering the woods, we found it a great white lattice, 
wonderfully beautiful, but curtailing the view to a dis- 
tance of from 10 to 20 yards, according to the thickness 
of the undergrowth, and deluging us with the snow at 
frequent intervals. Not a creature had stirred from its 
bed; ours were the only footprints upon the earth’s 
white covering till the morning was well advanced, 
when a rabbit’s track partly suaged our feeling of lone- 
liness. The silence, however, was unbroken and ab- 
solute. Presently the red squirrels began showing 
signs of activity by nibbling cones in sheltered spots, 
but were too subdued to make the customary cutting 
remarks to us; and then the feeling of emptiness im- 
pelled the fox, marten and fisher to go a-hunting, but 
the larger animals showed such a pronounced dislike 
for this new environment that they chose hunger as a 
lesser discomfort. We disturbed a cow in the early 
afternoon, and toward evening, when endeavoring to 
locate the canoe by aid of the compass, came close upon 
a spikehorn and a cow, which pair we made a dash 
toward and sent them careening pell-mell through the 
forest in spite of their former reluctance. ‘ 

Our last day was at hand, and the same untoward 
conditions remained as on the preceding day; the 
boughs dropped the snow upon us, and not a moose 
track was to be seen. Toward noon we stumbled upon 
a young bull, and soon afterward a cow with calf. 
Their beds and surroundings proved that they had not 
stirred since the fall of snow. We boiled the kettle, 
dried our clothing, and then started campward, by no 
means in low spirits, for our happiness was not depend- 
ent upon a bear or a big moose, and the varied snow 
effects were a constant source of entertainment and 
admiration to an amateur photographer and denizens 
of a warmer clime. 

We had jumped a young bull with curiously deformed 
horns, and soon afterward saw a cow standing on the 
edge of a declivity not more than fifteen yards away, 
peering at us through the snow-bedecked undergrowth. 
Evidently she had just arisen, and had not gotten our 
scent. We resolved to wait until she began to run and 
then follow her as rapidly as possible, hoping to see 
an accompanying bull on the slope beyond her. She 
was deliberate, but presently started, so did Guide Bar- 
ker, and I followed behind, half-blinded by the flying 
snow and rebounding branches. There was a bull, sure 
enough, and a large ‘one at that—the very’ one we 
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UNREASONABLE FRIGHT AND FLIGHT, 


wanted. When he attempted to follow the cow, his 
immense. horns caught in a whitewood bush, bringing 
him to a momentary halt not twenty yards away, and 
as Barker stopped running and stepped to one side, 
awaiting the tragedy, my foot caught in a twig and I 
plunged headforemost, rifle and all, into the snow. 

Our return to civilization was via the swift-flowing 
Tobique and its tributaries, and while floating the forty 
intervening miles over various valuable salmoon pools, 
Barker, whose hunter never before failed to bring out 
a large head, reasoned as follows: “Hunting at this 
season of the year is a gamble; one walks through the 
woods and may promptly come face to face with his 
quarry without much effort, or may wear out his shoe- 
packs in attempts to be at the right place at the right 
time. Game is plentiful; but still, the matter of luck 
must be reckoned with. I have never in my experience 
worked so hard for a big moose head as on this occa- 
sion, you having been disappointed about the bear. 
We have walked throughout each of twelve days, trav- 
ersed probably 200 hard miles, seen more than twenty 
moose, in spite of disadvantages, and when we finally 
found one which would have been a good substitute for 
the coveted bear, luck turned her back upon you. Now, 
on the other hand, a man came to me this autumn who 
had never been in the woods before, and wanted a 
moose. Before the settlement was out of sight I saw 
a standing deer, and suggested that he shoot it. He 
never touched a hair of it. We almost walked on a 
partridge, and again I asked him to try his rifle. As 
the bird flew away I advanced the supposition that he 
had aimed at the head. ‘No,’ he blandly remarked, ‘I 
aimed at the whole bird.’ So I decided to keep my 
rifle near at hand and take another guide along for an 
emergency. This nimrod was a very stout man, and 
we two guides gasped for breath when he appeared on 
the first morning of the hunt clad in a scarlet sweater 
and yellow trousers. Noting our speechlessness, he 
said he had read of accidental shooting of hunters, and 
feared that any stray lead in his vicinity couldn’t pass 
him, and would be sure to select him as a resting place. 
Our explanation that there were no rifles within many 
miles of us made no impression. Well, sir he actually 
cast a sunset glow over the landscape, and the trees 
seemed to cast shadows as he passed them. 

“We took him. into the woods and put him in a 
blind, as we politely termed it, covering him with boughs 
to keep him in the dark, while we went off to locate the 
game and confer as to how to deaden the sound of those 





THERE ARE NO TRAILS, 


clothes. We discovered the haunts of some moose, and 
stopping on our way back to camp, dug him out and 
toted him along. The next morning we plead for a 
change of apparel, but without avail, and sauntered 
forth with a feeling of hopelessness. 

“Ere long we saw two cow’moose, and as you know, 
these animals cannot dépend upon their eyesight; but 
they. saw this red hayrick with yellow props coming 
their way, all right, and:instead of waiting for the scent 
to reach them, with.eyes protruding and jaws dropped, 
or so it seemed, they ‘fled as‘ though possessed of.devils. 
“We stopped right then and there, explained the useless- 
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mess of going any further in company with an aurora 
borealis,.and took him back to camp. 

“On the morrow a compromise was effected, and he 
agreed to part with the sweater. During the day we 
saw a large bull and cow arise to their feet within short 
fenge. The bull's head was behind.a tree and he didn’t 
see us. I told my companion guide to draw a bead on 
his hindlegs and not let him get away, placed the hunter 
go that he could see the whole of the animal’s side, in- 
structed him to shoot as soon as possible, and I cov- 
ered the forequarters. Well, we waited and waited-and 
waited. My rifie barrel began to wobble, when, hearing 
a shot, I pulled the trigger. The moose was down, and 
on looking around I was astonished to find that the 
hunter had not yet discharged his gun. My assistant 
explained that his left eye-was getting paralyzed and 
his arms so tired that he couldn’t keep the moose cov- 
ered any longer, and had to shoot when he did or not 
at all. We led the hunter to the animal, and he then 
shot him. No doubt this fine head will soon be dis-: 

layed as a result of only three days’ hunt in the New 
Somennele forest, and men who have failed, maybe 
more than once, notwithstanding their probable hard 
work, will look at it and wonder how an apparent green 
hunter (in reality a red and yellow one) of such a 
mould could so completely outfiank them.” 

LIPPINCOTT. 

Bartimors, Nov. 21, 1904, 


Salt Water Limits of Wild Rice.* 


BY CARL S. SCOFIELD, BOTANIST IN CHARGE OF GRAIN GRADE 
INVESTIGATIONS—IN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT BULLETIN. 


WI rice (Zisania aquatica L.) is naturally a fresh- 
water plant, and its growth along the Atlantic Coast of 
the United States is confined for the most part to sluggish 
streams or to those deep estuaries that are diluted by a 
large amount of fresh water. There are in many of these 
streams and estuaries large areas of marsh lands or mud 
flats that are submerged and exposed alternately by the 
tide. Wherever the water is sufficiently fresh, such condi- 
tions are almost ideal for its growth, and in many places 
large wild rice fields now exist, but there are still other 
places of similar nature where the plant is not found, and 
where attempts to establish it have been made without 
success. These failures have been ascribed usually to the 
poor quality of the seed used in planting, and probably 
this has been one of the important causes. 

An investigation undertaken two years ago,j in co- 
operation with the Seed Laboratory of this Department, 
demonstrated the fact that wild rice seed should never be- 
come dry if its vitality is to be preserved. It was also 
shown that this seed can be gathered and stored over win- 
ter, if need be, provided it is kept in water that is very 
cold, and well aerated or frequently changed, or cven 
frozen. 

From numerous letters received during the year from 
various points along the coast, it has become evident that 
not all previous failures were due to the lack of vitality 
of the seed. It has been a well recognized fact that wild 
tice will not grow in salt water; that is, in water as salt 
as that of the ocean; but just what its salt water limits 
are seems never to have been determined, or at least no 
definite information on this point is available. It was 
obvious from the nature of the inquiries received that 
some such information was needed, and consequently 
some investigations have been made near Washington, 
where wild rice grows aleng streams flowing into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Three separate regions were examined, and 
two of these gave excellent opportunities for determining 
the salt water limits of the plant. 

As wild rice is a thoroughly aquatic plant—that is, 
grows on soil entirely submerged for at least a part of the 
day during its period of growth—the tests for salinity 
were confined to the water surrounding the plants. The 
difficulties attendant upon determining the quantity of 
water involved in cases of soil samples threatened to com- 
plicate the investigation without adding materially to the 
results desired. 


The Method of Testing Salinity. 


The salt content of the water was determined by means 
of an electrolytic bridge designed by Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, 
of the Bureau of Soils of this Department, and such as is 
now in general use by that Bureau. The principle in- 
volved in the use of this instrument is that with a given 
temperature the electrical conductivity of the water in- 
creases with the amount of salt in solution, or, conversely, 
the electrical resistance of the water decreases as its 
Salinity increases. The instrument is compact, portable, 
and simple of operation, and gives results that are ac- 
curate to a high degree and capable of almost direct read- 
ing. All the difficulties involved in securing a large 
number of samples and making numerous laboratory 
analyses are, therefore, obviated, and a survey of any 
locality may be made and the salt content of the water 
determined on the spot, where such information is of the 
greatest value in interpreting the distribution of the 
plants studied. 

The regions surveyed were visited by boat and the 
water was examined both where the wild rice grew vigor- 
ously and where its growth was obviously inhibited by the 
excessive salt content of the water. A special form of 
cell, designed by Doctor Briggs for use in testing irriga- 
tion water, was found best adapted to this work. This 
cell consists of two platinum terminals, coated with 





*Wild rice is one of the favorite foods of wild ducks and other 
game birds in the eastern United States, and owners of shoot- 
ing preserves desire oo it in order to increase the richness 
of their feeding grounds and thereby attract large numbers of 
birds. Plantings heretofore made have often proved failures. 

rticularly in brackish waters along the seacoast. The cause of 
ailure under these circumstances have been two—the usc of seed 
which had been so dried in the curing process as to destroy its 
vitality, and an excess of salt in the water, by reason of which 
either the seeds or the young plants were killed. A method 
of harvesting and curing which would insure vitality in wild rice 
seed has already been described in Bulletin No. 50 of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. In the present paper are recorded the results 
of an inquiry into the degree of salinity which the plants will 
withstand. This information will make it possible to ascertain in 
advance, by a determination of the salinity of a particular body 
of water, whether wild rice plenting can or cannot succeed. 

Frepericx V. Covitre, 


Botanist. 
fice of Rotanical Investigations and Reperion ts, 
s AS °50 bf Nov. ae ae : ‘ 
etin No. of the Bureay ndustry, “Wild 
Bloor is Uses gnd Propagstiun.” ; 


= black, and protected by a perforated hard r@b- 
t bulb. The cell is attached to the bridge by insulated 
leads and immersed in the water to be tested. The bridge 
readings are given in ohms anda calibration-by measur- 


“ing the resistance of solutions of known concentration 


suffices toiteansfer these readings iito-the scale of - per- 
centages byn-weight or parts .of a’ normal- solution, as 
desired. 

In the foilewing notes the instrument readings are used 
largely, while in the accompanying table the relations of 
those readings to both the percentage scale and parts of a 
normal solution are given. 


The Regions Investigated. 


The first region investigated was that of the Potomac 
River between the city of Washington and Chesapeake 
Bay. Wild rice was reported as abundant in the deep in- 
lets or so-called rivers penetrating both shores of the 
Potomag-ear its mouth. It was found, however, that 
these inlg@ receive so little fresh water in proportion to 
their size thatthe water in them is approximately as salty 
as that of ke Bay, and they contained no wild 
rice. There w owever, many.clusters and even smiall 
fields of salt reed grass (Spartina polystachya (Michx.) 
Ell.), and also of the narrow panicum (Panicum digs- 
tariotdes Carpenter) that may possibly have been mis- 
taken for Zizania by casual observation from a distance. 

There was some wild rice growing along the shores of 
the Potomac River below Washington as far down as 
Widewater, Va., near which point the water .becomes 
salty; but the growth was so scattering and so obviously 
influenced by factors other than the salinity of the water, 
that no opportunity was found to test the limiting condi- 
tions with respect to this factor. 

The second region investigated was at the head of a 
deep inlet from Chesapeake Bay, northeast of Baltimore, 
Md. This inlet is known as the Gunpowder River. It 
receives fresh water from two small streams known as 
the Gunpowder Falls and the Little Gunpowder. These 
streams annually carry out and deposit in the head of the 
inlet large quantities of mud, through which several nar- 
row channels are kept open by the current. The mud 
flats thus formed are submerged to the depth of a foot or 
oe at flood tide and exposed by several inches at low 
tide. 

This annual mud deposit is. gradually filling up the 
inlet, and over the land thus made the progress of vegeta- 
tion is to be seen in well-marked stages. The first plant 
to appear is pickerel weed (Pontederia cordata L.). These 
usually grow on the freshly deposited mud and doubtless 
aid greatly in holding it in place. These plants are fol- 
lowed by wild rice in isolated clusters which give seed 
enough to produce a dense and luxuriant growth the year 
foliowing. Meanwhile, additional deposits of silt, together 
with the débris from the large stems of the wild rice 
plants, have transformed these soft mud flats into firm 
land, and the wild rice is gradually replaced by cat-tails 
(Typha latifolia L.) and vagjpus species of sedges and 
grasses, 

The combined volume of the two streams above men- 
tioned is sufficient to dilute the otherwise salty water of 
the Gunpowder River for a considerable distance out over 
the mud flats, and, so far as could be ascertained by care- 
ful observation, all other conditions are sufficiently uni- 
form so that the spread of the wild rice into the river is 
limited only by the salinity of the water. In other words, 
conditions at the head of the Gunpowder River appear to 
be such that the salt water limits of the particular variety 
of wild rice growing there can be definitely measured. 

There is, of course, the universal complication of tide 
movement, with the result that the concentration varies 
at any point in the critical zone as the tide alternately 
rises and falls. While thé measurements of salinity were 
not continued at a given point in this zone throughout a 
complete cycle of tide movement, they were made for a 
sufficiently long period to give an approximate idea of the 
tange of concentration. 

The conformation of the mud flats and channels at this 
point is such that-there is very little actual inflow of tide 
water over the rice fields. The incoming tide is little more 
than sufficient to stop the outflowing fresh water, even in 
the open channels, so that the concentration at any point 
within the wild rice field is practically the same at flood 
tide as when the tide has more than half run out. 

At the mouths of the two streams mentioned, the Gun- 
powder Falls and the Little Gunpowder, the water at the 
beginning of ebb tide gave about 1,400 ohms resistance. 
Out beyond this point were the large fields of wild rice 
cut by open channels. Among the most luxuriant growth 
of wild rice, where the water was practically stagnant, the 
resistance was about 300 ohms, varying from 275 to 325 
ohms at different points. 

On the outer edge of the wild rice field and in the chan- 
nels near this edge at flood tide, the resistance was 150 
ohms or less, while the open. water outside of the field 
gave a resistance as low as 125 ohms. This latter reading 
corresponds to a 0.03 normal solution of sodium chloride, 
and at this point evidently marked the limits of the resist- 
ance of wild rice to salt water. 

The third region investigated was the Patuxent River 
in Maryland, from Chesapeake Bay to the head of naviga- 
tion, which is Leon’s Landing, a point just north of where 
the Chesapeake Beach Railroad crosses this river. 

The Patuxent River, for a considerable distance above 
its mouth, is very wide in proportion to the volume of 
water it contributes to Chesapeake Bay, so that it does 
not form the conventional delta. As a result the tide is 
very pronounced, as the stream narrows to the propor- 
tions necessary to deliver its water, and the line between 
— and salt water shifts for a long distance with each 
tide. 


This action of the large tide movement considerably 
complicated the task of measuring the concentration of 
the water with which the plants along the stream are 
actually surrounded. It was found, however, that the 
wild rice plants, especially those along the lower part of 
the river where the salt content was fairly high, are so 
situated that they have a minimum of actual water move- 
ment past them. In other words, where the conditions 
are such that the salt content of the river water at high 
tide is considerably greater than that to which the wild 
fice is accustomed, the plants along ‘this portion of the 
stream were surrounded by water considerably fresher 
than that of the stream itself. The maximum concentra- 
tion in which wild rice plants were found extensively 







growing ip the lower river was about 0.03 of a normal 
solution of sodium chloride, equivalent to a resistance of 
125 ohms. Occasional plants wete found, however, where 
the resistance was as low as 60 ohms, but these wete so 
situated that they were doubtless surrounded a large part 
of the time by water much fresher than this, This latier 
test was made shortly after high tide, and the plants were 
found in a little cove of slack water. It is probable this 
represents neatly the maximum concentration to which 
the plants were exposed. : 

A careful survey of the river below this point—White’s 
Landing—failed to show any quantity of wild rice. There 
were occasional plants further down the river, but always 
in situations well inland, that were probably fed by 
springs, so that the water of the overflow was consider- 
ably diluted. From White’s a on up the river the 
concentration of the water diminished rapidly, and the 
mud flats on either shore produced an abundance of wild 
rice. In fact, from Nottingham north to the head of 
navigation, wild rice is the most conspicuous feature of 
the vegetation bordering the river. 


Conclusions. 


From the surveys thus made in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, it seems fair to assume that the salt water limit 
of wild rice is approximately represented by 0.03 of the 
normal solution of sodium chloride. This is very con- 
siderably less than the concentration of the water of 
Chesapeake Bay, which has a resistance of about 20 ohins, 
or a concentration equivalent to about 0.28 of a normal 
solution of sodium chloride. It is also obvious that this 
represents about the maximum salt water resistance of the 
species in the regions examined, since the growth along 
the limiting zone is abundant, and in the nature of the 
case the whole tendency is toward the selection of plants 
able to resist higher concentrations. The streams along 
which these plants grow on the Atlantic Coast usually 
flow into salt water. ‘Nearly all of them carry down large 
deposits of mud and form shallow deltas which give 
physical conditions best adapted to the plant, and any 
individuals able to succeed in saltier water would con- 
siderably aid the species in its conquest of territory. 

When therefore, the question of establishing cultures of 
wild rice along the coast streams is being considered, it 
is highly important that the concentration of the water 
covering these areas be determined, for this appears to be 
the factor of the greatest importance in ascertaining the 
possibility of establishing such cultures. 

It may also be added that the salt water limits of wild 
rice may be determined approximately by the simple test 
of taste. When water is appreciably salty to the taste, it 
is too salty for the successful growth of this plant. 

Table showing the relation between the readings of the testing 
cell used in the above surveys and the parts of a normal, and 


the percentage by weight solutions of sodium chlorid; also 
the relation of these concentrations to the growth of wild rice 


Resistance of Parts of a Percentage Notes 
water in cell normal solu- solution of 
at 80° F. tion of NaCl. NaCl. 

20 0.2800 1.6380 Concentration of Chesa- 

peake Bay; no wild rce 

60 0.0640 0.3740 Limit of occasional 

. plants; excessive for 
successful growth. 


13 0.0300 0.1755 Limit of wild rice growth ; 
slight taste of salt in 
water 

250 0.0140 0.0820 Luxuriant growth of 
wild rice; no taste of 
salt in water. 

1,400 0.0027 0.0158 Water at the mouth of 


Gunpowder Falls; abun 
ant wild rice. 

3,700 0.0010 0.0058 Water of the upper 
Patuxent and Potomac 
rivers; abundant wild 
rice, 

According to this test the water of Chesapeake Bay is con- 
siderably fresher than that of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Tanawadeh Outing Club. 


Wuat proved to be one of the most enjoyable occasions 
in the history of the Tanawadeh Outing Club, was the 
dinner given by that organization on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 9, at the St. Denis Hotel, in this city, in honor of 
the retiring president, Mr. F. James Reilly, who has just 
completed two of the most successful terms in office since 
the club was organized, in 1896. The entire membership 
@f the club, with the exception of Cadet John F. Curry, 
now a student at West Point, were in attendance. A 
letter of regret was read from Cadet Curry, written from 
the United States Military Academy. 

Harry V. Radford, chairman of the presentation com- 
mittee, presided. At his right sat Ex-President Reilly; 
at his left, the newly elected president, J. Frank Case. 
It was a game dinner. The menus were handsome and 
appropriate. At one side of the list of viands was an 
cval medallion containing the portrait of the guest of 
honor, and surrounding this a medley of all the special 
accoutrements dear to the hearts of sportsmen, such as 
rifle, paddle, snowshoes, trap, rod, reel, creel, etc. Below 
the portrait medallion were the words: “Dinner given by 
the Tanawadeh Outing Club in honor of F. James Reilly, 
Fourth President, upon his completion of two terms in 
office, Jan. 1, 1003-Dec. 31, 1904, Hotel St. Denis, New 
York, Feb. 9, 1905.” The menu was printed in fcur 
colors. 

At the end of the meal, and when cigars had been 
lighted, Mr. Radford proposed the health of “our well- 
beloved guest of honor, Ex-President Reilly ;” then intro- 
duced Mr. Charles U. Stepath, who, he said, would 
further express the pleasure of the ¢lub in having their 
former president with them. In a very neat speech Mr. 
Stepath gave expression to the high esteem in which Ex- 
President Reilly is held by the club, and told how, during 
his two years’ administration, he had endeared himself to 
each member individually, not only by the many self- 
sacrifices he had made in the interests of the club, which 
had now become one of the most prominent of its kind in 
the country, but also by the frequent individual kind- 
nesses he had showered upon all, and his broad spirit of 
the finest good fellowship which had actuated and sur- 
rounded his every official act, and made of his administra- 
tion the distinguished success that it had been. Then, in 
the name of the club, he presented Mr. Reilly with a 
splendidly wrought .44 caliber Winchester repeating rifle 
and sole leather carrying case. 3 

The rifle, which is a superb specimen of workmanship. 
was constructed especially for the club by the Winchester 
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an oval plate of silver, bearing the engraved inscriptioti: 
“Presented to F. James Reilly, Fourth President, by the 
Tanawadeh Outing Club, 1905.” The carrying case is also 
of the finest workmanship, and made to order for the 


ub. 

" The presentation had been kept a complete secret from 
Mr. Reilly, and it was evident that he was deeply affected 
iy the expression of regard which the club had shown 
him. With becoming modesty he thanked the members 
for their handsome gift, said he did not feel that he had 
deserved so much honor at the hands of his fellows, and 
closed by toasting the future success of the organization 
and the happiness of its members. 

Mr. Radford then announced that no further speeches 
had been arranged, and that the remainder of the evening 
would be devoted to story-telling and other informal en- 
tertainment. In response to a general appeal, Mr, Stepath 
told the story of how he had caught the magnificent 4%4- 
pound small-mouth black bass in Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 
which he has recently mounted and presented to the club, 
and which has been added to the collection of mounted 
game specimens taken by the members, which adorn the 
cub house at Pelham Bay Park. The struggle between 
man and fish had been exciting to a degree, and Mr. 
Stepath’s story was characteristically and thrillingly told. 
He said when the fish struck he ot he had hooked 
the American continent.” Although the great bass suc- 
ceeded in breaking his fragile tod in three separate pieces, 
Mr. Stepath was able to net and bring his splendid prize 
to boat. 

Mr. Joseph E. Ridder, a son of the distinguished jour- 
nalist, Herman Ridder, spoke ee of his trout and 
salmon fishing experiences in Norway during the past 
season, and of the elk, reindeer and other game animals 
which are found in that northern country. His accounts 
were very interesting, and Mr. Ridder promises to further 
entertain the club members with discriptions of the fauna 
and flora of Norway at one of the club’s periodic natural 
history seances in the near future. 

Mr. Joseph B. Hanf, a charter member of the club, told 
some amusing incidents of his first squirrel hunt in West- 
chester county, New York, taken ten or twelve years ago. 

The very pleasant gathering was brought to a close by 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” Those present were: 
President 5. Frank Case, Vice-President F. James Reilly, 
Secretary Harry V. Radford, Treasurer Joseph B. Hanf, 
S. Valentine Farrelly, Frank W. Norris, Jr., William F. 
Reilly, Joseph E, Ridder, Charles U, Stepath. 


Massachusetts Association Dinner. 


Boston, Feb. 18—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
members of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association have become accustomed to looking forward 
to the annual dinner as an event of peculiar interest. This 
year the members and friends assembled at the Copley 
Square Hotel on Thursday evening, February 16, to the 
number of about 150. President Hinman, as is custom- 
ary, reviewed briefly the good work of the past year, and 
declared the aim of the association to be not the killing 
of game, birds and fish, but their protection. He alluded 
to the distribution of quail last spring for restocking and 
of food for the birds this winter, which has been sent 
without charge to all who have made application for it. 
He also mentioned the large increase in membership dur- 
ing January. It is a fact, he said, that the members who 
hunt game neatly all go outside the State to do it, and 
that the efforts of the association in the line of protection 
were not made with a view to getting larger bags of game 
themselves. Ex-Senator Morse, of Boston, made a plea 
ior birds on the ground that they are of incalculable 
benefit to the agricultural interests in the destruction of 
noxious insects. He looked back with pride to a vote he 
had cast as a legislator against the wearing of birds on 
women’s hats. Rev. Wm. H, Ryder, of Gloucester, in 
alluding to the work of the association in feeding the 
birds, likened the members to St. Francis of Assisi as 
Peathronists. He said they were doing what the church 
ought to do. 

Judge Jabez Fox was greeted by the singing of “Fair 
Harvard.” He spoke of the English method of raising 
pheasants under hens and driving the young into the woods, 
where an effort is made to render them wild, and later on 
they are driven to the guns of the hunters. He hoped the 
day was far off when American would be forced to raise 
their game. 4 
_ E. Howe Forbush spoke of the book on birds for print- 
ing which an appropriation of $3,000 is expected, having 
already received the indorsement of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Legislature. This work is for free dis- 
tribution to farmers and others of the State. 

Admiral Maynard spoke of the protection of fur seals, 
and said there should be a treaty with Great Britain for 
their preservation. Postmaster Hibbard told several amus- 
ing anecdotes, as also did Mr. E. S, Barker, who proved 
4 very humorous raconteur. Mr. E. T. D. Chambers said 
there was a general desire in Canada for reciprocity be- 
tween sportsmen of the two countries and especially a de- 
site for the abolition of seining for pike-perch on the 
Canadian shore of Lake Champlain. He suggested, if 
necessary, that the sale of those fish in this country should 

prohibited. Mr. Chambers referred to the meeting of 
the North American Fish and Game Association, of which 
€ lS a representative, in Boston next summer, as an event 
likely to bear good fruit in the interest of the fraternity 
ol sportsmen. 

Other speakers were Dr. George W. Field, of the State 

ommission, and Dr. F. M. Johnson. 

At the meeting of the Pittsfield Rod and Gun Club this 
week, James M. Burns was elected President, Charles W. 
Vright Vice-President, and George C. Hubbell Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The club, on motion of Mr. J. H. Wood, 
voted “to use all the means at our command to help de- 
leat the hunters’ license bill.” Messrs. H. S. Russell and 
hers Stevenson were among those who addressed the 
ineeting 

Efforts are making to secure funds for the much-talked- 
‘I animal park, and already about $14,000 have been 
Vedged. the largest contribution being $5.000 from Col. 
ihn I Yhayer, of Lancaster and Boston. Several have 
predged sins ranging from $100 to $2,000, the latter sum 








urged that there should be no quail shot in the month o 
October, claiming that the birds were only partially 
grown, and many small birds are killed every year: The 
bill (House Bill No, 251) which he had been instrumental 
in introducing, provides for making the open season on 
oe the months of November and Decetnber instead of 

ctober and November. Mr. Hathaway stated that he 
expected several witnesses to appear in support of the 
bill, but they were not in attendance. In opposition :ap- 
peared Hon. Robt. S. Gray, of Walpole, who declared the 
season at present all right; but, he said, he only knew of 
two quail in his town. Mr. Gray appeared as a member 
of the Committee on Legislation of the State Association. 
He was followed by Mr. Abbott S. Mitchell, president of 
the Middlesex Fish and Game Protective Association, 
with headquarters in Arlington. He said he represented 
225 members who desired the law to remain as at present, 
and had instructed him to ane for them. His testimony 
was reinforced by that of Dr, J. W. Bailey, Somtaty of 
the club. Herbert E. Tuck, of Haverhill, for the Fish 
and Game Association and Gun Club of his city, said the 
change would in effect open the shooting for three months 
instead of two, as the gunners would be allowed to kill 
ruffed grouse in October, and many quail would fall by 
the guns of partridge hunters. r. Joseph Sherman, 
membet of the House from Marshfield, sete strongly 
against the bill. An up-to-date hunter, Mr. Jessup, of 
Lowell, made a characteristic argument in opposition, say- 
ing “not all who hunt are honorable men,” and the Eng- 
lish language was inadequate to describe some of them. 
When the birds liave gathered “like a little family’ and 
selected some shelteted spot fot winter, as they do in late 
fall, “he is a mean man wlio would slaughter them.” He 
had no patience for the class of hunters ambitious to 
“make a record for killing” more than any of their brother 
spcrtsmen. Not one should be allowed to scatter the 
December coveys to the four winds to freeze and starve. 
This same Mr. Jessup was the banner witness two years 
ago when the anti-sale law was made a permanent statute. 
A. B, F. Kinney, of Worcester, declared that every sports- 
man’s club in his city was opposed to the bill. He said 
it was against protection, for more birds would be killed 
in December than in October. No sportsman, he said, 
shoots the small quail. Ex-President J. R. Reed, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Central Commit- 
tee, said that committee and the State Association were 
opposed, and he considered the present law the fairest one 
possible. He desired that wardens have a right to 
“seareh” any man out with a gun without a warrant. Mr. 
Geotge H. Mackey aeueces to be recorded as against the 
bill. Mr. White, of Haverhill, also spoke in opposition. 

The writer has no doubt the committee—if they have 
rot already done so—will report “leave to withdraw.” 

Representative Wm. C. Dunham, of Nantucket, a mem- 
ber of the committee, spoke briefly in behalf of a bill to 
continue the close season on quail in Nantucket for three 
years more. The committee reported favorably on this 
bill, and it passed the House on Thursday. 

Hearings on House Bill No. 289 for protection of trout 
in Berkshire county, and on House Bill No. 440, on length 
of trout allowed to be taken in the western counties, are 
scheduled for Wednesday, March 1, at 10:30 A. M. 

CENTRAL, 


In South Florida. 


MaIttLanp, FioripA.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your number of November 26 was an article by W., 
headed “A Cheap Winter in Florida,” and contradicted 
in your number dated December 10 by a Mr. C. A. Dean. 
I have hunted and camped through the southern parts of 
Florida every winter during the last nineteen years, Your 
correspondent W. was entirely correct; and as for grow- 
ing radishes in three weeks, any person at all familiar 
with truck knows that a radish older than three or four 
weeks is not fit to eat. 

1 have also passed from Kissimmee to the Gulf, and 
during the entire trip have encountered but few rattlers, 
and have several friends who, having made the trip, will 
bear out my statement. 

Mr. Dean is entirely wrong when he states that the 
Disston Canal is a failure, many thousand acres of land 
having been reclaimed. Also Mr. Dean makes the state- 
ment that the pine trees of Florida are not disa ring. 
The statistics of the Port of Jacksonville will disprove 
that. 

Concerning the alligators, there are thousands of 
hunters in this State who will testify that where fifteen 
years ago they were plentiful, to-day there are compara- 
tively none. 

I have heard many hunting men familiar with sport in 
Florida speak well of Mr. W.’s article. While not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Dean, I know him by name, 
we also having mutual friends. He comes south every 
winter with a yacht, chef, guides, etc., and is about the 
last person who would know how to spend a cheap win- 
ter in Florida. B. Wier. 


Butte Rod and Gun Club. 


Butte, Mont., Feb. 13.—The following letter sent out 
by the club to the members of the Legislature will show 
how they stand on the game law question: 

“Dear Sir—It has come to the knowledge of the Butte 
Rod and Gun Club that there is an effort being made to 
repeal the law relating to game, and abolish the office of 
the Fish and Game Warden. We are authorized to earn- 
estly protest against any material change in the laws for 
the protection of game. 

“Our observation convinces us of the fact that fish and 
game have greatly increased during the four years past, 
all of which we attribute to the fact that the State has 
had a warden. There were few offenders last year, which 
shows that a-game warden who goes after the lawbreakers 
and not wait for a complaint to be made, as a civil officer 
does, is the only one who will assist in the preservation 
of our game. 

“If the only reasonable objection to the 
the question of cost,-and economy is sou we suggest 
the office of warden may easily be made self-sustaining by 
a small license collected from all fishermen and hunters, 


t law is 


that members of rod and gun clubs desire game protection 
for their own use. The true facts are that many members 
of these clubs become so enamored of the sport of shoot- 
ing inamimate targets from traps that they never go out 
in the field hunting. 

“They*feel that if the fish and game are unprotected 
that there will be a loss to the State. 

“Some of our members have spent their money stocking 
streams with fish and in preserving the game under the 
impression that our law makers would help to preserve 
for future generations the splendid game and fish of this 
our much-beloved State. 

“We implore you there should be no backward step in 
this matter. Any assistance rendered along this line will 
be 7 appreciated by the members of the Butte Rod and 
Gun Club. Respectfully submitted, 

“E. A. Mortey, President.” 





The New York Dog Show: 


THE Twenty-Ninth Annual Dog Show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club passed far away beyond all its prede- 
cessors in magnitude. The entries in all the different 
classes numbered 2,712. The actual number was 1,752. 
Last year the actual number was about 1,680. 

It was managed by Mr. James Mortimer, assisted by 
Mr. . Gall, both of whom have had the ex- 
perience of years in connection with this greatest event of 
America’s canine world. 

The benching, feeding, and general neatness were ad- 
mirable. By order of the committee the dogs of the show 
were benched and fed by Spratts Patent (America) Lim- 
ited, whose skill and products have contributed so much 
to make high class dog shows possible. The dogs looked 
as well fed and contented as a whole as if enjoying the 
best care of their appreciative owners at home. 

The generous display of cups, large and small, plain 
and marvelously wrought in beautiful designs, was not 
the least of the dog show attracticns. Among those con- 
sone noticeable for their beauty and numbers were 
the Westminster Kennel Club’s, the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation’s, the Russian Wolfhound Club’s, the French Bull- 
dog Club’s, the Toy Spaniel Club’s, the the Bulldog Club’s 
and the St. Bernard Club’s. 

The classes for pointers and setters, as a whole, shaded 
under last year in respect to numbers. 

The judges were as follows: St. Bernards, Mr. Dudley 
E. Waters; Great Danes, Mr. C. A. Mantler; Newfound- 
lands, English foxhounds, Russian sheep dogs, grey- 
hounds, retrievers, chow-chows, Schipperkes, griffons, 
bruxellois bull terriers, Mr. Geo. Raper; deerhounds, 
Airedale terriers, Scottish terriers, fox-terriers, Welsh 
terriers, black-and-tan terriers, Dandie Dinmonts, Bed- 
lingtons, whi , Pomeranians, Mr. Arthur Maxwell; 
Russian wolfhounds, Dr, J. E. De Mund; pointers, Mr. 
A. H. Ball; — and Gordon setters and Chesapeake 
Bay dogs, Mr. Wm. Tallman; bulldogs and French bull- 
dogs, Mr. Wm. Codman; sporting spaniels and collies, 
Dr. a, Jarrett; beagles, Mr. A. J. Purinton; Irish 
setters, . Wm. Jarvis; American foxhounds, Dr. 
Heffinger; Dalmatians, Mr. E. N. Barker; pugs, English 
toy spaniels, Japanese spaniels, toy poodles, Yorkshire ter- 
riers, Maltese terriers, v terriers, old English ay, “~~ 
and basket hounds, R. F. Mayhew; Irish terriers, Mr. O. 
W. Donner; dachshunds, Mr. Jos. Graeffle; Boston ter- 
riers, Mr. H.'D. Riley. 

‘Lhe Westminster Kennel Club cups, offéred by mem- 
bers of the club and won outright, were as follows: 

De Forest Grant’s cup for the best pointer dog— 
B. F. Lewis’s champion Mark Rush. : ; 

Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, cup for the best pointer biteh— 
H. A. Waldron’s Norwald Primrose. . 

W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, cup for the best Old English 
shee an and Dillingham’s Stylish Boy. 

Andrew Miller's cup for the best Clumber spaniel— 
Norwood Kennel’s champion Norwood Shot. 

R. H. Williams’s cup for the best team of St. Bernards 
—Alta Kennels. 

iB. ’s ona. Ses the best beagle—W. G. Rocke- 
feller’s Rock Ri ixen. i 

William Rauch’s cup for the best Gordon setter—King 
and Cane’s Downham Victor. : i 

Charles M. Chapin’s cup for the best Scottish terrier— 
Craigdarroch Kennels’ champion The Laird. 

A member’s cup for the best collie—Meadow Kennels’ 
Clayton Countess (smooth coated). : 

Robert V. McKim’s cup for the best bull terrier—M. 
Cunningham’s Lady Ruth. : 

Thomas Paton’s cup for the best pointer puppy—M., T. 
Mason’s Prospector. , j 

L. A. Eldridge’s cup for the best English setter bitch— 
Bloomfield Kennels’ champion Mallwyd Di. F 

Frederic Bull’s cup for the best Boston terrier—E. C. 

rnum’s Miss Barnum. . 

Henry W. Bull’s cup for the best Airedale terrier— 
York Kennels’ champion York Sceptre. . 

Charles S. Guthrie’s cup for the best English setter dog 
—Bloomfield Kennels’ Bracken o’ Leck. ; 

Samuel T. Peters’s cup for the best team of Dalmatians 
—Windy Valley Kennels. . 

Roswell Eldridge’s cup for the best deerhound—Miss 
Clarisse H, Livingston’s Gelert. ’ 

A. W. pages cup for the best parti-colored cocker 
spaniel—W. T. Payne’s champion Lorelei. : 

James McGovern’s cup for the best Irish terrier—Rows- 
ley Kennels’ Historian. 

B. R. Kittredge’s op in the best greyhound—B. F. 
Lewis, Jr.’s, champion nsdowne Hall Stream. 

L. S, Thompson’s cup for the best English foxhound— 
Middlesex Hunt’s Nemesis. , 

W. P. Thompson’s ame, Sor the best Irish setter—Dr. 
Charles A. Gale’s Shan Law. . 

Harry Payne Whitney’s cup for the best fox-terrier— 
C. K. Harley’s Wandee Doris. 

Louis Fitzgerald’s cup for the best bulldog—T. W. 
Lawson’s ion La e. ‘5 4 

Herman B, Duryea’s cup for the best English setter in 
the field trial classes—Bay, View Kennels’ champion Mall- 


d Queen. 
"Center Hitcheock’s cup for the best Great Danes— 
Monticello Kennels’ champion A. Caesar, 













































The Log of a Sea Angler. 





SY CHARLES F, HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC. , ; 
VI.—Kiiing a Devil Fish—Big Rays—Surrounded by 
Water Sponts. 


One of the interesting diversions in fishing on the 
reef was watching the ways and habits of the various 
fishes. The clear sandy bottom of the reef off Middle 
key was the feeding ground of various rays, called 
stingarees, whiparees and other names derived from 
the long, slender whip or lash, with which they were 
armed. . ; 

They appeared like birds as they moved along the 
white bottom, their black shapes silhouetted against it, 
the side wing-like fins moving up and down. One spotted 
like a leopard was famous for its leaps, clearing the water 
four or more feet, falling prone with a loud resonant 
crash. Several times I hooked one of these rays with 
a fairly light line on my rod, and it dragged me up 
and down the beach and always carried away the line 
when it made an off-shore run. Then I grained them, 
and they towed the dinghy about for a long time, 
proving a gamy fish. I secured the “brush” of one, 
and just above it were three sharp serrated spines— 
weapons to be dreaded as I found later when a com- 
panion was struck by one, the blow nearly severing 
the tendons of the foot. 

Especially in the evening, the leaps of the rays could 
be heard and seen, and I believe they were partly in 
play and partly to escape from the sharks, as at night 
the shallow reef was the feeding ground for a vast 
horde of fishes that came up at this time out of the 
adjacent channels to feed. Fishes never seen at other 
times, now disported in the shallows; the waters were 
churned into vivid phosphorescence by this hungry 
throng. Even the crayfishes left their nests beneath 
the coral and ranged over the seaweed-covered flats, 
in such numbers that I could have filled my boat half 
an hour before sunrise almost any morning by using 
the grains. ; 1 

One morning, when the heat was ranging up into 
high thermometric latitudes, I laid on the sands beneath 
a sail awning Chief had rigged up, when directly op- 
posite a ray, which must have been nearly twenty feet 
across and quite as long, sprang into the air. It was 
a marvelous spectacle, and suggested the restorations 
of the giant Pteranodon of early days. When the 
ray struck the water, it shot away with the tips. of its 
wings out of water, and then we saw halfea dozen on the 
surface, which appeared to be swimming in a circle. 

Chief said they were playing, and it being an op- 
portunity that evidently would not occur everyday, I 
Gecided to try and take one. All the men advised 
against it, having had various experiences, while John 
declared that one towed a three-masted schooner out 
of Garden Key Harbor and so demoralized the crew 
that they jumped overboard and left her, preferring to 
risk the sharks in a swim ashore to the devil fish; ~~’ 

All this had its natural effect and made me more 
desirous of taking a ray. There was a very light breeze 
and we hoisted the mainsail of the sloop, while I rigged 


up a rest on the bowsprit and made my grains fast ~ 


to all the available rope, mustering about 500 feet; then 
all being ready, I took my place in the bow in the 
fashion of swordfish harpooners, and told Chief to 
steer for the rays that had moved down the beach a 
way, and were still swimming in a circle. 


As we crept up under the gentle sculling movement — 


of Chief’s oar, the wind failing in the lee, we saw, for 
a moment, unobserved, the great game of the devil fish, 
as game it must have been. They were swimming one 
behind the other at intervals of ten or twenty feet; the 
sloop stopped, drifting near enough to the outer edge 
of the magic circle for us to see every movement. Their 
motion was a most graceful lifting of the side or 
pectoral fins, a virtual flight in the water; but most 
wonderful was the series of evolutions these sub- 
marine fishes went through. Suddenly one would turn 
a complete somersault, showing its pure white. under 
surface like a flash, assuming the original position with- 
out losing its headway; or another would make a 
swooping plunge down to the sandy bottom and rise 
with a rebound that made the water boil like a caldron. 
Again I saw the devil fish tilt to one side with a 
peculiar motion, displaying a flash of black and white, 
again falling into line in this strange swinging around 
the circle. I could have watched the scene for hours, 
but we were drifting nearer and nearer, so, selecting 
a ray that tipped its back invitingly toward me, I 
hurled the grain into it. 

None of us were quite prepared for what followed, as 
the gigantic fish rose from the water as though blown 
up from below, and appeared like a huge bird flapping 
its wings and swinging its whip-like tail. But this 
was only for a second; it fell with a crash that sent 
a wave seething back over the bow of the Bull Pup, 
and dashed away, tearing the rope from the coil in an 
ominous fashion. 

There was nothing to do but wait until the end 
came—a few seconds—then the line came taut with a 
thud and the old sloop plunged her sturdy bow into 
the sea. The ray towed us over the reef and showed 
us what would have happened, assuming that we had 
used the small boat. I believe that it could have been 
hauled under water; as it was, when the fish reached 
deeper water it hauled the bow of the blunt-bowed 
sloop down ominously near the deck line, and its course 
took us directly across the end of Sand Key and into 
shallow water. But the devil fish was too demoralized 
to hunt deep water or to pick out any particular trail 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


over which to escape. It swam across country at the 
top of its speed, and, as it happened to be half low 
tide, it dashed or slid upon a ragged branch coral 
patch, a deadly cheveaux de frise, and with back ex- 
posed, beat and pounded the water like some huge and 
uncanny dragon, trying to fly, yet unable to rise. | 

The dinghy was towing behind the sloop, so tossing 
in a lance: with which John speared conchs, I jumped 
aboard and Chief pufled me to the scene of the wreck, 
‘as wreck it was,-and no more extraordinary spectacle 
was ever witnessed than this gigantic bat-like creature 
pounding the sea, beating it with resonant blows and 
tossing the spray and spume in air, rolling from side 
to side in its efforts to escape, which only served to 
push it further on to the sharp branch coral. I hesi- 
tated to strike so helpless a prey, but evidently it was 
a question of putting the animal out of its misery; so 
we ran behind and I sent the lance into it several 
times. Up in great convulsive folds the animal rose, 
presenting an appalling spectacle, altogether uncanny 
and menacing; its extraordinary mouth organs or 
feelers adding to the horror that it might well inspire 
in some. For fifteen minutes it struggled and fought 
against the inevitable after being lanced repeatedly. 
then gave up, and hung inert in the foot or more of 
water that covered this natural trap. 

The tide was falling, and in an hour the great fish 
was high and dry, and we went ashore and waited until 
the flood, when we floated it off and hauled it on to the 
beach, making it fast to the brush by a rope. At the 
next low tide in the morning the devil fish was spread 
out for inspection. 

It has been my good fortune to take nearly all the 
large sea game of American waters, but this fish was 
the climax in size, fighting qualities and extreme ugli- 
ness, and though I later took one in a more sportsman- 
like manner, following it in a dinghy, the tow we had 
in the slo6p Was quite strenuous enough for average 
nerves. 

I have seen men rattled by an octopus not three 
feet in width; but the octopus was not a circumstance 
to this manta or devil fish, this diabolical creature with 
its claspers, wings and all-absorbing.mouth. It looked 
more bat-like still when stretched on the white bleached 
coral sands. 

It was nearly seventeen feet across (paced) and eigh- 
teen feet.or more long by the same measurement. It 
had the general shape of a flat ray, but its swimming 
fins formed wing-shaped organs on the side, which were 
used as wings to enable it to fly through the water. 
The upper surface of the animal was black, the lower 
pure white. Here were the enormous gills. The mouth 
was large enough to have stored two men, though the 
quarters would have been snug. Extending from the 
mouth were two fleshy arms, feelers or claspers, about 
three feet in length, that are used to toss or waft 
food into the capacious mouth; and that they can hold 
or grasp like arms, is well known. Bob told of an 
instance where one had seized the arm of a sailor and 
held it like a vise, and various ins’tances could be cited 
to illustrate the use of the strange “fins.” The tail 
was five feet in length and had lost its tip, and bore 
the appearance of a “bull whip.” As to the weight of 
our capture, I estimated it at a ton. John guessed two 
tons, and Chief three, which shows the power of pro- 
gressive imagination. 

Few fishes have the faculty of conveying fear as this 
huge sea bat, dreaded and hated by all seafarers; and as 
specimens thirty feet across have been seen there. is 
good reason for assuming that such a fish is to be 
dreaded and avoided unless one has a craving for sport 
of the most strenuous nature. 

‘The weather was so trying and the heat so pitiless, 
I sailed over to Sand Key, the third key to the west 
from East Key, to find the same conditions—sand, 
brush, cactus, no gulls, but wrecks of old buildings used 
in the Civil War, and graves tunneled by crabs. Chief 
pointed to a spot on the horizon as Northwest Key— 
the smallest of the group. 

After noon a wind came up and we started for Middle 
Key, making a reach out into the main channel. When 
about in the middle I saw a black squall cloud, about 
the size of a man’s head, rising over the edge of the 
world to the north. It came on with remarkable speed, 
and in twenty minutes the sky was overcast and the 
sun shut out by a curious copper-hued cloud of ominous 
appearance and import. 

We stood ready to lower the sail, but instead of wind, 
there came a series of waterspouts. First a small 
pendulous finger appeared, dropping from a lead-colored 
cloud not far distant. Down it fell, growing larger 
and larger until halfway to the ocean, when a respond- 
ing tip was seen reaching up to meet it. The two 
soon joined. The spout had begun in the heavens—a 
whirling column of cloud that extended downward, the 
wind proceeding the cloud body, reaching the sea and 
whirling it about with such inconceivable velocity, that 
it quickly took the shape o fa solid pillar of water that 
appeared to be a pillar supporting the sky.. Almost 
before it was complete, another and another formed on 
all sides, and in a short time we were surrounded by 
five of the tallest waterspouts it was ever my privilege 
to look upon, and I have seen many. 

No more appalling spectacle can be imagined than 
this. How high they were it was impossible to con- 
jecturg; they appeared a mile in height, at least, that 
would have been the guess of a cool, disinterested party 
from a safe position; but they may have been but 500 
feet in height. 

‘As soon,as they. were complete, they bent before the 
breeze, which now came up, and began to move to the 
east. I do not know what were the sensations of my 
companions; I kept my own to myself, but Chief ex- 





pressed his opinion that if I had let the devil fish alone 
we would at this precise time have been eating fried 
grunt on Middle Key, instead of looking at our own 
funeral. It was a modern miracle that we escaped all 
these swaying giants. John and Bob got the dinghy 
ahead and made fast the line, and stood ready to try 
and tow the “Bull Pup out of range at the psycho- 
logical moment; but Chief kicked off his heavy shoes 
and lighted his pipe, and doubtless made other prepara- 
tions for immediate and violent dissolution. 

But he was disappointed; the spouts went careening 


by us, so near that I had to bend my head far back to 


see the top of the nearest, and passed on, like stalk- 
ing giants, with ominous roar and a mass of foam at 
the base, the middle bent like a bow, the top lost in 
the coppery vault of the heavens. 

What would have been the result of a collision with 
one of these giants it was easy to conjecture. The Bull 
Pup would have been twisted and torn into fragments 
and her parts tossed high into the air by the whirling 
waters. I have been within thirty feet of a large water- 
spout, near enough to be drenched by its spray, deafened 
by its roar, and feel confident to express an opinion; 
yet I saw a large schooner struck by one that came 
out of the collision with little or no damage. I be- 
lieve, however, that this was an exception, and the 
vessel was hauled on the reef at the time. 

With the passing of the waterspouts came the wind, 
fresh and sparking; the air was clear, the sun shone 
again on the blue waters, the spouts were a blur on the 
horizon and had doubtless gone to pieces, while we were 
bearing away under press of sail for the Middle Key. 

I had always been skeptical as to the ferocity of 
sharks as regards human beings, but this afternoon, 
when the sun was. getting low, I was driven in from 
the reef by a large shark that persistently followed us. 
I was trying to catch some mullets with a cast-net, and 
had waded out into water waist-deep when I saw the 
fin of a large shark. I was partly, dragging the net 
in the water, and had left a trail of mullet on the 
smooth water which the wandering shark readily picked 
up; and his peculiar motion in coming on rapidly, beat- 
ing like a boat in short tacks from side to side, was 
so suggestive that I turned inshore, then, reaching the 
shallows, pelted the brutish fish with dead coral rock, 
but did not succeed in driving ‘it off. It swam in until 
it grounded, then thrashed the water into foam in its 
attempts to escape, while I ran alongside. It was over 
eight feet long, and bulky enough to have played havoc 
with a swimmer; yet I still had my doubts as to 
whether it would have attacked me. It is my ex- 
perience that the average shark is a coward, but I also 
think there are certain sharks that, like tigers and 
elephants, are man-killers and eaters. I have known 
such sharks, and doubtless tropical hot waters aid in 
debasing their appetites. 


Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 
The Jock-Scott Fly. 


The next two or three pages are filled with a hetero- 
geneous collection, which, to any eyes but my own, 
is a group of that incomparable fly, the beautiful “Jock- 
Scott.” I have always wondered at the killing qualities 
of this fly, for it seems to have a strange charm for 
the salmon, notwithstanding the brilliancy of its colors. 
I suppose that in the books of anglers, generally, there 
is as large a proportion of these flies as there is of the 
other highly successful creation, silver-doctor, which 
fly I consider is, for all waters and almost all con- 
ditions of water, the most seductive lure that ever was 
cast. 

Like many other salmon flies, there is ‘a vast dis- 
similarity in both the Jock-Scott and silver-doctor of 
different tyers; the brilliancy of both soon fades if dyed 
feathers and imitation tinsel are used, and a visit to 
the tackle stores will show the extent to which the 
cheaper grade of feathers are used in these, and, in 
fact, many others of the more expensive flies. 

Among the feathers which are used in their make- 
up by the more responsible tyers, are some of those 
delicate and beautiful plumes in the crest of the Chinese 
golden pheasant; the lustre of these is always brilliant 
in the water, and, although I have handled a great 
variety of feathers which were dyed in the most skill- 
ful manner possible, I have never yet seen one that 
began to approach those I have named in brilliancy 
and every other desirable quality in a salmon fly as 
it passes through the water. In the silver-doctor and 
a number of other kinds a considerable tinsel is used, 
and it is of the utmost importance that only the pure 
sliver tinsel shall be wound. 

In the ordinary run of store flies a poor imitation 
is employed, on account of the greater expense of the 
pure article, just as cheap dyed feathers are used as 
a substitute for those of the pheasant; and many 
anglers find it necessary in ordering flies to stipulate 
that all the material used shall be of the best quality. 

My torn and faded Jock-Scotts have, like the others, 
filled their mission, each having landed at least one 
salmon, and, as I gaze upon them individually, I re- 
call to memory all the incidents of the struggle and 
locate the very pool in which the salmon was taken 
Men may smile at one bestowing much sentiment on 
a lot of old and ruined flies, but when each of them tells 
a thrilling story of the grand ‘old rivers among the 
mountains; of the delicious aroma of the forest; of the 
dark,. deep, foam-flecked pools; of the delicate lure upon 
the water; of the rise of the argent-clad king of game 
fishes; of the struggle, and of the final victory—I hold 
that such sentiment is not misplaced. 
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Among the other pages of this book are “butchers,”. 
“fairies,” “Montreals” of different shades and texture. 
a number of those admirable flies for-a- brigh 
and low water, the -“‘black-dose,” the “gray-mouse,” 
the “royal-coachman,” and many others that are used 
on salmon streams. Like the others, each has done 
its duty, each has-its history, which I should dearly 
love to dwell upon; bit-the story that could be told of 
them with pen and ink would not, I fear, prove of 
sufficient interest to warrant my telling it. 

Another page or two is turned, and my eye falls on 
a still brilliant wreck of that-most gaudy creation, the 


Prince-William-of-Orange Fly. 


I have made many efforts to trace out the origin or . 


originators of the different kinds of flies in common 
use, and have in many cases been quite successful; but 
I have never been able to ascertain in whose fertile 
brain was created this magnificently hued lure. In the 
books of American anglers it is not often seen, but 
in those of our British cousins it is very common and 
tied in large patterns at that. It is used by them 
chiefly as a trolling fly. 

I have but three or four, and those were tied by my 
father, who was an amateur fly-tyer or remarkable ex- 
perience; in fact, I have seen a number of pieces of 
his handiwork which, when laid side by side with the 
well-known Forrest flies, compared more than favor- 
ably with them. He was a most assiduous seeker for 
materials, and corresponded with bird collectors in 
various localities all over the world to obtain skins of 
rare species, whose feathers were to be used in putting 
together the different lures. 

Most anglers have but a faint idea of the great 
amount and variety of material that is needed in the 
manufacture of the varieties of flies in ordinary use, 
and many would, no doubt, be surprised at the rarity 
of some of the feathers employed. . 

The Prince-William as it is usually tied is hardly 
suitable for use on most Canadian rivers; but, I dare 
say, if it were built on a smaller model, as are our 
conventional salmon flies, it would, in dark, deep water 
and on a lowry day, prove as killing as a Jock-Scott, 
a silver-doctor or Durham-ranger. . I have, however, 
used two, which were tied on what I consider large 
patterns, and was successful with both; but the con- 
ditions in which they were employed were somewhat 
peculiar. One of them is still in good working con- 
dition and if everything goes well, I mean to try its 
merits again in the Port Medway River, N. S., the 
coming spring. I say “spring” for the reason that 
in all the streams on the eastern coast of Nova Scotia 
the salmon arrive very early in the season, it being a 
not uncommon occurrence to take them with the fly 
early in March. The other of the flies in question is a 
perfect wreck, for I killed two good salmon on it in 
the Indian River, which empties into Margaret’s Bay, 
twenty or more miles south of Halifax, and_subse- 
quently used it among the large sea trout in the Marga- 
ree River, Cape Breton, which fish will rise to almost 
any lure that is put out to them. ; 

What a glorious day that was on the Indian River! 
when, in less than two hours, I landed with an ordinary 
grilse rod four goodly salmon, two of which were 
killed on the Prince-William fly. I had with me on 
that occasion old Tim Mason, one of the best all- 
round guides I ever had the pleasure of meeting. He 
and his brother, Loftus, were great favorites among 
the army and navy officers and other anglers from 
Halifax, Loftus having had the distinguished honor of 
having served as guide and canoeman to the then Prince 
of Wales, now king of England, on an outing on 
Canadian rivers. Indian River is a small one, none of 
its pools being more than two good casts in width; 
but it is rather a difficult stream to fish, on account of 
its wooded, rocky shores, which tax the patience and 
ingenuity o1 the angler when making his “‘back-casts 
to avoid losing his leader and fly. In fact, in several of 
the pools anything but a rolling or “Spey” cast is al- 
most impossible. ; 

The pools, though not very wide, are deep, and when 
the water is high in the river, they are black and full 
of all sorts of twisting eddies and tortuous currents, and 
their surface is nearly covered with great patches of 
foam, which have been cast there by the wild rush of 
the rapids above. The lower or first pool is not more 
than five rods from the head of tide-water, and it is 
always good for at least one salmon on any day early 
in the season. 


My capture of the four salmon occurred in early May. 
The season had been a late one, some patches of snow 
even then remaining in the forest by the side of the 
river, and, of course, the stream was “banks-full.” The 
third or fourth pool above salt-water is called the 
“Horseshoe” from its peculiar shape, and the angler in 
fishing in it must use his tackle in the most careful 
manner possible. I had been using “Jock-Scotts, 
“butchers” and a variety of other flies, but met with no, 
response. Surface fishing was entirely out of the ques- 
tion and I used them as sunken flies, and pretty well down 
in the water at that. At last, thoroughly disgusted at 
my ill-success, I exclaimed: “It’s no use, Tom, I'll 
waste no more time on this pool with such small flies! 
I've got something here that will suit them. I have 
no doubt.” And I opened my book and selected a 
Prince-William-of-Orange, which my guide declared 
was “as big as a yellow bird,” and, attaching it to my 
leader, I threw it out and began to give it play. Like 
others, however, it received no attention when moved 
near the surface, and it was only after it had become 
thoroughly saturated and was permitted to sink deep 
in the water that I felt a tug, and, striking sharply, I 
found I was fast to a noble fish. 3 

“That beats all!” exclaimed the guide, excitedly, “I 
never expected to see the like of that! the salmon must 
be of a queer mind that would take a fly of that size 
and complexion.” 

The fight I had with that fish in such heavy water 
and with so light a rod was one never to be forgotten. 
Luckily for me he was well hooked and the pool was 
free of snags and drift stuff; but it took me a good 
quarter of an hour to bring my beauty to terms and 
give Tom an opportunity to use the gaff. 


Y————Fortowine is a copy of the 
—mond-- Prefontaine, - Canadian” 


__Lake Champlain, Fishing. 


=fish"to* stock" waters Other than Lake 


tition to the Hon. Ray- 
finister ‘of “Marine ‘and 
Fishe?ies, concéfning «seine ‘fishing in Lakes Champlain, 
adopted bythe North American Fish and Game Protecttive 
Association at its recent meeting held at. St. John, N. B.: 
To the Hon. Raymond Prefontaine, K. C., M.-P., Minister 

of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa: . 

The petition of the undersigned association, known as 
the’ North American Fish and-Game Protective Associa- 
tion, réspéctfully represents— ~~ 

That this association has repeatedly during the last five 
years called upon the authorities of New York, Vermont, 
and the Dominion of Canada to put an end to the disas- 
trous seining of pike-perch or pickerel (Stizostedion 
vitreum). 

That-on the 8th day of February, 1902, on the recom- 
mendation of the Honorable Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, an order-it-council was passed by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General-in-Council, ‘taking this action 
desired by this association, so far as Canada was con- 
cerned, since it prohibited fishing with nets of any kind 
in the lakes and tributary streams of Missisquoi, etc. 

That on the strength of the report to council in which 
the above order-in-council was adopted, a copy of which 
report-to-ccuncil was furnished at his own request to the 
Hon. Julius Seymour, representing the Legislature of 
New York, that Legislature repealed the law permitting 
the granting of licenses on certain conditions for seining 
in Lake Champlain. 

That the Legislature of Vermont has also repealed all 
permissive legislation of a similar character, so that it is 
no longer permissive or possible for seining licenses for 
Lake Champlain to. be issued, either by the authorities of 
the State of New York or by those of the State of 
Vermont. 


That it was learned by this association with the deepest 
regret some time subsequently to the passage of the 
order-in-council of the 8th day of February, 1902, that the 
said order-in-council had been rescinded, and that in con- 
sequence of such repeal, seining licenses were, and in fact 
still are, being issued to commercial fishermen to net the 
waters of the Missisquoi Bay of Lake Champlain. 

That this association, which was established in the city 
of Montreal at the instance of, and largely through the 
efforts of, that zealous friend of fish and game protection, 
the Hon. S. N. Parent, has for some of its main objects 
the harmonizing of the laws of the different Provinces of 
Canada: and the contiguous States of the American 
Union; the preservation, propagation and protection of 
fish, game and bird life and maintenance and improve- 
ment of the laws relating thereto, and mutual ‘assistance 
in enforcing game and fish laws on the borders of the 
various States and Provinces. 

That your petitioners have reason to believe, and do 
firmly believe, that Canadian holders of licenses to seine 
in Missisquoi Bay in past years have sold or re-let their 
leasing rights to American fishermen in Vermont, and 
probably without legal transfer of the same, or permission 
to so transfer them. That this belief is founded upon the 
uncontradicted statement of the highest fishery official of 
that time in the employment of the Government of the 
Province of Quebec, the late L. Z. Joncas, as reported on 
page 86 of the published transactions of this association 
for the year 1902, a copy of which is forwarded herewith. 
That Mr. Joncas, the then Superintendent of Fish and 
Game of the Province of Quebec, said upon that occasion: 
“IT may say here, and I know it as a matter of fact, that 
out of the eighteen licenses which we give in the Province 
of Quebec, only three are used by Canadians; all. the 
others are used by Vermonters.” That, as will be seen 
further on upon the page just quoted from, Mr. Nelson 
W. Fisk, of Vermont, said:, “I want to thank my friend 
the Commissioner from the Province of Quebec for what 
he has said‘Here-to-day. He has told the truth that out ‘of 
the eighteen licenses issued by him in. Canada, ‘a large 
number of them are used by Vermonters. I am glad that 
he had admitted it. In fact, I am personally acquainted 
with four or*five men who have used these licenses in 
Vermont from my own town. Now, that being the case, 
that Vermont is getting all the benefits of the licenses be- 
ing issued by Canada, practically all—he tells you all but 
three—I cannot see the first reason—financially, politically 
or otherwise—why Canada should issue licenses.” 

That your petitioriers believe that the vast majority of 
people of the Province of Quebec, including certainly 
every friend of the cause of fish protection and propaga- 
tion in which your department is so much interested, are 
entirely opposed to the continued seining in Missisquoi 
Bay, while in New York and Vermont the sentiment is 
unanimous against it, as shown by the votes in the Legis- 
latures of those States. 

That your association, which was represented by the 
vice-president for the Province of Quebec. Doctor Finnie, 
of Montreal, at the interview granted by you on this mat- 
ter, together with Honorable Mr. Parent, on the 12th of 
January last, have learned with pleasure from its repre- 
sentative on that occasion that you were good enongh, to 
say that if the question of yellow perch were eliminated, 
there would be a probability, in your opinion, of coming 
to reasonable terms. 

That your association is now delighted to be in a posi- 
tion to prove to your entire satisfaction that this perch 
matter has been entirely eliminated from the question by 
the reception of a letter from the Hon. George M. Bowers, 
United States Fish Commissioner, at Washington, which 
reads as follows: 

“Department of ‘Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Fisheries. Washington, Jan. 27, 1905. Hon. H. G. Thomas, 
Stowe, Vt., Sir—Answering your inquiry addressed to 
Mr. Carter, you are informed that the bureau during the 
spring of 1903 propagated some yellow perch on the Mis- 
sisquoi River at Swanton, Vt., in connection with the 
regular pike-perch- work. The fish had spawned during 
high water, and the receding of the river left great quanti- 
ties of the eggs: suspended on the grasses and shrubbery, 
where they were destined to perish. The eggs were col- 
lected, partly with a view to experimental work, and for 
the purpose of transferring them to waters where they 
are in demand. The bureau doés not contemplate the 
propagation of‘yellow perch on the Missisquoi' River with 
the view of restocking the waters of Lake Champlain 
“ntil there is a demand for this species in those waters: 
It has not. yet been decided. whether’ any yellow perch 











operations will be ‘conducted at Swanton the coming 
‘ season,~but’if-so~it-wil!~be“for the purpose of obtaining 

| : hamplain and its 
tributaries. --Respectfully, 

_ _.“Grorce M. Bowers, Commissioner.” 

‘That there is also annexed to this petition a positive 
declaration from H. G. Thomas, the sole Fish Commis- 
sioner of the State of Vermont, which effectually sets at 


_..rest all possible doubts on the subject, since it shows that 


Ir. Thomas will never permit any more yellow perch 
to be planted-in Lake Champlain, and that nobody else— 
not even the~United~ States Fish Commissioners—can 
plant such fish in those waters without his permission. 

Wherefore, for all the reasons which have been thus far 
related, and also because the prohibition of such seining 
as herein prayed for is not only in the interest of fish pro- 
tection, but fair and reasonable on the part- of Canada, 
because of a similar prohibition on the part of the States’ 
of New York and Vermont, and because of the enormous 
number of good food fishes planted by the United States . 
Fish Commission in the waters of Lake Champlain; and 
further because such action for all these reasons would 
seem to be called for by the international courtesy recog- 
nized by the comity of the nations. 

Therefore your petitioners humbly pray that you will 
be pleased to recommend to His Excellency the Governor- 
General the re-passage of the order-in-council of the 8th of 
February, 1902, at least so far as the waters of the Mis- 
sisquoi Bay are concerned. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 

(Signed, as instructed by resolution of the association 
adopted at its annual meeting at St. John, N. B., on the 
2d of February, 1905.) 

PRESIDENT, L. J. Tween, 
Premier at St. John, N. B. 
Secretary, E. T. D. CHAMBERS, 
Quebec. 





Pennsylvania Fisheries Department. 


In a recent report to the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Commissioner of Fisheries W. E. Meehan gave the fol- 
lowing as among the operations of his department for the 
year 1904: 

Total number of fish hatched and distributed, 78,985,867. 
Of these, 5,396,750 were game fish exclusively, including 
brook trout, black bass, yellow perch and sunfish. The 
remainder were food fish, including whitefish, lake trout, 
lake herring, blue pike, and wall-eyed pike; also 38,000 
frogs. Of the five hatcheries controlled by the depart- 
ment, three were in operation so far as hatching fish 
was concerned, and two were in course of construction. 
The total cost of operating the five hatcheries was 
$28,656.21. 

The total number of arrests made for illegal fishing was 
783. The total number of acquittals was 79, and the total 
number of convictions was 704. The amount of fines col- 
lected was over $0,600, of which $4,568.51, being the 
State’s share, was paid into the State Treasury. The 
total cost of the warden service was $6,122.71. The 
amount of fines paid into the State Treasury was there- 
fore nearly as much as the cost of the service, and within 
$1,122.71 of the amount appropriated by the State. The 
amount above the appropriation from the State was paid 
from $1,750 collected from licenses on eel baskets. 

According to the report, the carp industry in the State 
is valued at over $325,000 a year; that in Philadelphia 
alone there’ were 3,499,000 pounds of this inferior food fish 
sold, with an aggregate value of $174,000. Within two 
years the eel industry of the State has been developed ; 
from practcially nothing to about $30,000 a year; the fish 
industry in Lake Erie at the City of Erie was worth to 
the déalets*$300,000, a total catch of 7,280,580 pounds be- 
ing reported. The shad. industry on the Delaware was 
given at $225,000. 

The Commissioner announced that he is erecting ponds 
for lake trout with. a capacity of 5,000,000 eggs a year, 
and is experimenting:with Atlantic salmon with a view of 
domesticating them for the purpose of securing eggs for 
the stocking’ of the Delaware River. During the year 
twelve fishways were built in dams by owners on orders 
from the department, and four fishways were constructed 
at the expense of the State. 





Albany Legislation. 


Axsany, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The Senate Committee on Fisheries 
and Game has reported favorably the bill of Assemblyman Wade 
(Int. No. 249) providing that the meshes of nets used in Lake 
Erie shall not be less than 1% inches bar. 

The Assembly Committee on Fisheries and Game has reported 
favorably the bill of Assemblyman Bisland (Int. No. 476) provid 
ing that the close season for hares and rabbits in Sullivan county 
skall be from Feb, 16 to Sept. 30, both. inclusive, and that in 
cohen county it shall be from Feb. 1 to Oct. 31, both in 
clusive, 

Game bills have been introduced as follows: 

By Assemblyman Santee (Int. No. 566), amending Section 13 
so as to provide that the close season for hares and rabbits in 
Steuben county shall be from Jan. 16 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. 

By Assemblyman Cunningham (Int. No. 599) amending Section 
84 so as to allow the spearing of:suckers, bullheads, eels and dog 
fish in Sanddring Creek, Ulster county, from Center street bridge 
ir. Ellenville, to Port. Nixon dam on the said stream, from Apri’ 
1 to Sept. 30, both inc’usive. 

By Assemblyrhan Cox (Int. No. 601), amending Section 176, 
se as to give special game protectors the same powers as State 
game protectors, if they are regularly employed on a salary by an 
incorporated association for the protection of fish and game or 
are employed by a board of supervisors. 

By Assemblyman Monroe (Int. No. 640), amending Section 41 
by striking out the provision making the close season for trout 
in Tompkins county from July 16 to April 15, both inclusive. 

‘By Assemblyman Gates (Int. No. 651), amiending Section 14, so 
as to prohibit the taking of beaver by any device whatsoever. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Assemb!yman Reeve (Int. 
No. 305) in-relation to the protection of land turtles and wild 
black bear. 

A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman Fish prohibiting 
the sale of slaughtered game, animals or poultry unless the car- 
cases have been divested of the lung tissues and the internal 
ergans within forty-eight hourse after slaughter. 








Gold’s Gilding Effect. 


“‘That fellow is a perfect*boor.” 

“S-s-sh. He’s worth $4,000,000.” 

“That so! Well, as I was saying, he’s a man of 
marked individuality.” 










































































Log of the Yawl Escape, 
BY GEORGE MATTHEWS. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

July 30.—South West Harbor. Under way at 7 A. M., 
and, with a N.W. breeze, ran along shore to the west- 
ward. The wind kept shifting from N.W. to S.W., but 
ey in such a way as to allow us to lay our course. 

ent through Casco Passage, Deer Island Thorough- 

fare, and Fox Island Thoroughfare. 
_ At this point it got very squally and, on coming out 
into West Penobscot Bay, we found a heavy sea run- 
ning. Beat out under mizzen and jib, but, finding it 
slow work, put double-reefed mainsail on her and drove 
her through it. In attempting to ease off the main- 
sail a trifle, the sheet got away from Emil, and mate 
Colson, who was perched on the cockpit rail, had a 
narrow escape from going overboard, as it was his 
heels flew up in a most undignified manner. We fought 
our way to Rockland, and were glad enough when we 
got under the shelter of Owl’s Head. 

July 31, Sunday.—Blew very hard during the night and 
ali day. At anchor. 

August 1.—Wind still S.W., but more moderate. 
Under way by 7:35 A. M., and had a nice beat down 
tu Whitehead, where we found a very heavy swell. The 
good little boat rode this nicely, and we gradually 
worked past Tennants Harbor, Mosquito Island, and 
finally old Pamaquid itself, after which we could ease 
sheets a trifle and run into Booth Bay in fine style, 
archoring about 7 oclock. A biack yawl, considerably 
larger than Escape, started out after us from Rock- 
land, but at Whitehead, we had left her nearly out of 
sight astern. While rounding Pemaquid to-dav, the 
phonograph took another tumble, and went permanently 
out of business along with “Bedelia” and most of the 
other Wagnerian airs. The survivors, including “San 


_ FOREST AND STREAM. 


to Portland, arriving about 3 P. M. 

Mate and cabin boy landed for mail and marketing. 
Captain and sailing master got aboard the spare sails, 
etc., left at the yacht club on our eastern run, and then 
to the New York steamer for provisions and soda 
water sent from New York. 

August 4.—Under way at 8 A. M.; S. breeze, very 
light at first, and the tide against us. About noon the 
wind, freshened a little; but a heavy head-sea made 
progress very slow, and at about 6 o'clock the wind 
failed altogether, and we rolled and slatted most dis- 
tressingly, famally working into Cape Neddick Roads in 
the dark. Got a bad scare while feeling our way in 
with the lead. Emil reported “five fathoms” several 
times, and then shouted, “No water at all!” and the 
boat was put in the wind—all hands in a panic. 

It turned out that in the darkness the lead had caught 
in the runner tackle. We anchored in three fathoms 
and found pretty fair protection from the roll; but this 
is a risky anchorage, being entirely exposed to N., 
N.E., or E. winds. Mate Colson must leave us to- 
morrow, and Captain, Dodo and Emil must tackle the 
Cape alone. 

ugust 5.—Early breakfast in order to give mate 
Colson a fair start on his trip back to New York. The 
Captain and cabin boy manned the dinghy and landed 
him on the beach throug the surf. A small comber 
came over the stern as we touched the shore, and the 
mate got his feet and the seat of his trousers wet, but 
left regretfully for Portsmouth, Boston and New York. 

Under way about 8:30 A. M., with brisk S. wind and 
heavy sea. Soon found it necessary to double reef, and, 
owing to the rough water, made very slow progress 
past Portsmouth and down the shore. At about 3:30 
P. M., we found ourselves off Newburyport and, as we 
were tired of threshing so slowly to windward, we 
put in. Found the harbor a difficult one to enter, and 
an uncomfortable anchorage, on account of the fierce 
tide and narrow channel. Dropped our hook rather too 
near Joppa Flats. 





OWL’S HEAD, MAINE. 


Domingo Maid” and the “Boolah Girl,” were conse- 
quently done up in cotton wadding and consigned to a 
padded cell. Next time, we will take less lively music. 
A phonograph is a great joy on a cruise, but a good 
strong baritone voice, such as is possessed by mate 
Struthers is more easily stowed and less liable to 
fracture or contusions. 

Colson went ashore for mail, but found that it should 
have been addressed Booth Bay Harbor, instead of 
Booth Bay, which is two miles inland. He telegraphed, 
and it was sent over, by buggy. While waiting at the 
boat-landing for Dodo, who had gone to the post- 
office the second time for the forwarded mail, the 
Captain met a yachtsman who was hunting for his 
dinghy which someone had evidently borrowed. He 
offered to take the boatless man out to his yacht, and 
was astonished to find his vessel was Penikese, of 
New Roclielle, the last boat to finish in the Block 
Island race. She had followed us all the way to Maine 
and was now on the way home. All hands tired—early 
to bed. 

August 2.—Rained a little in the night, and the morn- 
ing is dull and cheerless. Light N.E. breeze. Said 
good-bye to the owner of Penikese, who rowed over 
to us to bid us farewell, he having to wait over for a 
new gaff to replace one carried away on Sunday. Got 
water and-provisions aboard, and made sail at 10 A. M. 

Light and variable winds carried us as far as Cape 
Small, when it died away to nothing. We had hoped 
to make Portland; but as it was now 4 o'clock, we 


eased sheets and drifted up to Carrying Place Head and 


anchored in the bight off the northern end of the head. 


Beautiful place, but spoiled by a smelly fishing camp. 

August 3.—It rained again last night, and we are in 
for another dismal and sprinkly day. Got under way 
at 7:30 A. M., with a light N. air. Jigger sheet fouled 
bowsprit of a fishing boat anchored close aboard us, 
and threw our head around almost on the rocky shore. 
Got off without touching, however, and stood out by 
Wind continued 
very light and variable until reaching Chandler’s Cove, 
then freshened considerably, and we made a quick run 


way of White Bull and Bold Dick. 


August 6.—Up at 5 A. M., hurried breakfast, and, in 
spite of the threatening look of the weather, started 
out. At the breakwater were struck by a_ bad 
squall, and knowing that if we once got out we 
could not get back until the turn of the tide, six hours 
later, we put back and anchored in the old berth. 
We there reefed the mizzen and put three reefs in the 
mainsail, and about noon, the weather looking a trifle 
better, we hoisted No. 2 jib and stood out with the 
last of the ebb. Wind was from S., just enough to 
allow us to lay a course for Cape Ann. We were 
greatly bothered by the breakwater being built off 
Rockport, as it is very long but does not yet show 
above water. Finally located the buoys, and stood in- 
side of it. Going out between the breakwater and 
Straitsmouth Island, we encountered a tremendous sea 
and head wind, bucking up against the strong tide. 
Near Thatcher's Island it grew light, and we rolled 
badly. After numerous tacks, we got clear of the 
island and -could lay our course toward Gloucester, 
which port we made about dark, anchoring behind Ten- 
Pound Island. 

The happy days of gliding down the wind, early 
anchoring and delightful evenings under the awning are 
over. Now the programme is early rising, hard work, 
head winds, late dinner, canned provisions and early 
to bed. 

August 7—Up at 5 A. M. Dodo sent ashore to 
mail letters; a hasty breakfast, and under way bright 
and early. A fine day at last, with a nice breeze from 
S.W. By 3 o'clock we were off the upper end of Cape 
Cod, and as it looked as though we were in for a spell 
of nice weather, we decided to run down the cape and 
anchor as near Monomoy as possible. Toward evening 
the wind fell light, and at dark we were able to make 
out Nauset Beacons. After leaving these (7:45) and 
skirting along shore, we were unable to make out 
Chatham a. 

9 P. M— 


abreast of it, and it is starlight. 





o light in sight and all hands getting 
nervous, as we have sailed far enough to be almost 
Now wé know the 
reason, for a heavy bank of fog from the southward has 
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rolled over us, and we can hear fog horns tooting all 
around us. 

9:30 A. M.—We have turned tail and are trying to 
pick up Nauset Beacons again, so we can locate our- 
selves and anchor. 

10:30 A. M.—The fog thinned as we ran north, and 
we soon made out the beacons and began to work in- 
shore, sounding constantly as we went. Now anchored 
in five fathoms, and all hands decided to stay up all 
night, as it is most uncanny here so close to the beach, 





TERN. 
Owned by John Hyslop, New York Y. C. 


on which the surf is dismally roaring and the fog 
shutting out everything but strange noises. 

August 8.—All hands tired and nervous. Fog still 
thick. At about 7 A. M., were startled by a loud clap 
of thunder and a downpour of rain on the cabin roof. 
Luckily the wind, which rose rapidly, came right off 
shore and did not disturb us. Tied in our third and 
last reef and awaited events. About 11 A. M., it 
partially cleared off, and the wind came again from the 
S.W. Got our anchor and eighteen fathoms of chain 
with great labor and started on our way toward Mono- 
moy, wishing we were safely back on Long Island 
Sound. 

By this time the tide was strong against us, and 
we made but slow progress. Could not seem to get 
away from the dismal wreck on Chatham Bar, which 
had a damaging effect on the old man’s nerves. 

Off the whistling buoy the fog, which was hanging 
in a solid bank to southward, seemed to be closing in 
on us again, and we squared away in a panic and ran 
for the beach to anchor. Before we got there, how- 
ever, the mist cleared up a little and the wind freshened, 
so we grew bold and stood in the direction of Pollock 
Shoal Lightship again, shaking out our recfs. At last 
we made out the lightship in the fog, and, standing 
about a mile to the westward of it to get out of the 
fairway, anchored in five fathoms, at about 4 P. M. 
We tied in two reefs, in case of trouble in the night, 
and left the mizzen set, for, should an easter spring up, 
it would catch us in a dangerous trap. 

About dusk we sighted a sloop, remarkably like 
Penikese, standing out to sea, apparently bound over 
the shoals by night. Wonder if it can be she? By 
dark it was quite clear, so we had early dinner and 
Emil turned in for a rest, while the old man and Dodo 





PLEASURE. 
Owned by Theodore C. Zerega, New York Y. C. 


kept anchor watch until midnight, by which time it 
was blowing a fine breeze from N.W. and clear as a 
bell. A number of coasters now anchored all around 


us. Emil on the watch until 4 A.M. 


August 9.—Under way by 5 A. M, Tide against us 
Set storm jib, reefed mainsail and reefed 


walil 7:30. 
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mizzen, and made fine time out to Pollock Rip Light- 
ship and then to Shovel Full. Wind grew lighter, but 
with favoring tide. Were soon off Handkerchief Light- 
ship. At 9:45 A. M., had Cross Rip Lightship abeam, 
and had a second bseakfast at 9:§0. Wind growing 
lighter, we shook our reef and set balloon jib. 

A large fleet of vessels and tows of barges crossing 
the shoals in both directions. Wind very light, but 
aided by a tremendous tide, we made fast time and 
soon had Vineyard Haven abeam. Set spinnaker for 
a while and went through Vineyard Sound and Quicks 
Hole, where we struck a fierce head-tide. At 5 o’clock 
we anchored in Cuttyhunk Harbor, having made 57 
nautical miles since morning, and the boat was lowered 
for the old man and Dodo to go ashore to see if a 
telegram could be sent home to let our friends know 
that Escape was safely over the treacherous shoals. 
Inquiries made of several fishermen and natives on the 
shore and on various boats brought the information that 
we might be accommodated at the Cuttyhunk Club, so 
they walked over to the famous bass fishing head- 
quarters only to find that the only communication to 
be had with the world was through the life-saving 
station a ways down the beach. Succeeded in getting 
a message telephoned from there. Made 57 nautical 
miles to-day. Grub running low. Dodo’s appetite 
alarming. 

August 10.—Up at 6:30 A. M., and found the weather 
looking gloomy and the wind S.E. Hurried through 
breakfast and got under way under full mainsail and 
made fast time before the rising wind and a heavy 
following sea. Soon made out Brenton’s Reef Light- 
ship, and by the time that we had Point Judith abeam, 
11:30 A. M., the sea had risen tremendously and we 
were yawing and rolling wildly, but making a good 
7% knots all the same. No chance to get a lunch, so 
munched crackers. It is not the first time that 
Escape has run before an easter; but it seemed different 
away out here so far from land, and the old man at 
the stick could not help looking anxiously over his 
shoulder at the great gray mountains sweeping after 
the poor little boat, and at last, after two or three 
gigantic combers rolled under us and a fiercer shriek 
than usual went through the rigging, he gave the order 
to reduce sail. With a wide sweep and a dizzy roll 
to leeward, the boat came around and faced the sea, 
and only one wicked swell swept over her weather bow 
before Emil had the sail half down and she was kept 
ofi on her course again. 

Thank Heaven we did not catch this easterly gale 
when anchored off Cape Cod night before last. We do 
not like to think of that. No attempt was made to tie 
in reefs, but the sail was let lie in the lazy jacks, where 
the belly of it soon collected a barrel or two of rain 
and spray, which had to be bailed out with the bucket. 

By this time the rain began to drive past us in such 
heavy sheets as to shut out all sight of land. The 
log had been consulted each hour and our position 
carefully noted on the chart, but we were now nearing 
the dangerous reefs at the eastern end of Fisher’s 
Island, and anxious eyes were strained ahead. A 
good-sized sloop, carrying full sail and topsail, gradually 
overhauled us, and passed close aboard. —Two men 
were working hard at her wheel, and she yawed about 
frightfully, almost broaching to several times. We were 
making very much better weather of it than she. 

We finally gave up the idea of trying for the Watch 
Hill entrance, as the weather was so thick and squally. 
We caught sight of it, however, and steered for the 
Race. Here it was so thick that we could scarcely see 
one-quarter of a mile, and the wind suddenly changed 
to N., gybing us in a tremendous sea. The N. wind 
cleared things up somewhat, luckily for us, as we 
found we had been carried well over toward Gull Island. 
Altered our course and went by Race Rock with a 
fine favoring tide and anchored off the Pequot House 
at ©:15 P. M., having made 56 nautical miles. 

August 11.—New London. Overcast and rainy. The 
harbor full of warships and torpedo boats, with plenty 
of music and bugle blasts to cheer us up. 

It is a great relief to be snug in a safe harbor. Emil 
and Dodo off to town for supplies, while Captain cleared 
things up and put everything out to dry as soon as 
the rain let up. About noon the queer-looking sloop, 
now owned by Mr. T. E. Zerega, came in, and later on 
Tern came sailing around under mizzen and _ jib. 
Captain and Dodo rowed alongside and found Mr. 
Hyslop very glad to see us. He is to anchor off the town 
to-night to pick up a passenger, and made an appointment 
to start off with us for the westward to-morrow morn- 
ing at 7:30. Wind being S.W. and the water tanks 
empty, we will not go out to-day. 

Afternoon.—The old man paid a visit to Zerega’s 
new boat, Pleasure. She is a Herreshoff design, but 
very odd, her spar being stepped very near the middle 
of her length. Her jib stay comes to the stem head, 
and her fore stay to the deck away inboard. She is 
very shoal, wide, and of extremely small displacement, 
having been designed for use in the Great South Bay. 

Just before dinner Mr. Zerega and his guest returned 
ae ae and were much interested in our acetylene gas 
outht. 

Got our ice, water and provisions, and are ready for 
an early start. Our troubles are over; the sound lies 
: fore us, and a few days more should see us safely 

ome, 

August 12—Under way at 7:15 A. M., with a fine 

-W. breeze, afterward becomin. nearly E.- Mr. 

yslop, in Tern, started out before we were quite 
teady, but hove to and waited for us. We could not 
keep up with him, and he gradually drew away. The 
tide was tremendously strong in our favor and we ran 
along rapidly. Were a little careless about picking up 

uoys, and suddenly saw, right ahead, what appeared 
to be a rock awash. Put about quickly, and stood 
further off shore and tried to locate ourselves, but 
could see no buoys either inside or outside of us. Soon 
after we made the red nun buoy off Saybrook, and so 
concluded our reef must have been either Hatchett’s 
eef with the buoys drifted away, or, more likely, only 
a tide rip. It gave us a good scare, and Tern, see- 
img us apparently in trouble, came up in the wind until 
we stood on our course again. on passed Say- 


brook, and then Stratford Point, when Hyslop bore 








away for Black Rock at about 3:30 P. M. The wind-- eddition to these artistic pictures, a collection of mounted 


a so favorable, we kept right on, and“quickly sighted* 
the familiar lights on Sands. Point and -Executien..- 

We stood ‘weit out to Execution to avoid funning on 
the Hen and Chickens in the dark, and ancltored, just 
before 9 P. M.,’in New Rochelle. Our long cruise 
ended without mishap, and the comforts of home await- 
ing us on the morrow. We have made the distance 
from Monomoy to New Rochelle in three sailing days 
—not a bad record. 

August 13.—Packed our grips and bade good-bye to 
Emil and the gallant little ship. We met Jimmie Spark- 
man at the landing, and he was greatly interested in 
our fine run home. 





The Motor Boat and Sports- 
man’s Show. 


OwI1nc to a confliction of dates between our going to 
press and the opening oi the show, we regret that we will 
be unable to give our readers this week any considerable 
idea of the features to be observed in this wonderful ex- 
hibition of such vast interest to the sportsman and yachts- 
man. Many innovations have been made, and the success 
of the show was assured from the very first. The attend- 
ance will undoubtedly be a record breaker for similar 
events. Next week we will devote much of our space to 
recounting the fly-casting, U. S. Life-Saving Corps, canoe 
tilting and similar contests, as well as a description of 
individual exhibits. The scheme of decorations, flags and 
green drapings, together with the abundance of cedar and 
fir boughs, is very pleasing, but the large lagoon will prove 
the piéce de résistance. 

Dayton Electrical Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, in their exhibit of their combined ignition and light- 
ing outfit, show the Apple dynamo, belt, gear or friction- 
driven, an 8 volt accumulator or storage battery, coil and 
switchboard. This arrangement will furnish ignition for 
four cylinders and at the same time light-three six-candle 
power electric lights. 

Clifton Motor Works, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will show 
8, 14 and 28 horsepower four-stroke engines. This year’s 
model shows many improvements over the engines hereto- 
fore built by this firm, and will be appreciated by those 
familiar with gasolene engine needs. 

Fairbanks Company, of New York, will show five en- 
gines, all running, built by the Smalley Motor Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., more than any other exhibitor. 
The marine engines. shown will be 4%, 9 and 20 horse- 
power, respectively one, two and three cylinder two-stroke 
type and a small 2 horsepower engine. A 4 horsepower 
horizontal Fairbanks stationary engine completes their 
exhibit. 

The Trenton Malleable Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., 
je have a full line of castings made by that well-known 

rm, 

Stamford Motor Company, Stamford, Conn., will have 
a full line of two-stroke engines designed by Mr. F. L. 
Sneckner. 

Lackawanna Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., in their 
exhibit show their three-ported marine two-stroke engine, 
This was one of the first manufacturers to realize the 
importance and worth of this modern construction. 

Spaulding Gas Engine Company, of St. Joseph, Mich., 
expect to show three engines, 342 and 7 horsepower, two- 
stroke, both make-and-break and jump spark ignition. 
They make especial claim to their reversing wheel, which 
is the only one using a solid shaft and no outside sleeve. 

John Wanamaker, New York, will have a line of canoes 
manufactured by the Fraser Hollow Spar and Boat Com- 
pany, Greenport, N. Y., and several launches. 

Truscott Boat Company, St. Joseph, Mich., occupy a 
part of the island in the lagoon with their well-known 
line of launches and engines. 

Trebert Auto and Marine Motor Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of automobile motors, will show their auto- 
marine four cylinder 34 horsepower four-stroke engine. 

F. L. Crosby Company, Bangor, Me., as usual will show 
migs, game heads and novelties, such as ink-wells, ther- 
mometers, etc., made from deer and caribou feet. Indian 
moccasins and slinpers will also be shown. 

One of the new attractions this season is a line of gun 
cabinets made by The Yeager Furniture Company, of 
Allentown, Pa. These cabinets, covering all the require- 
ments of sportsmen, and at the same time constituting at- 
tractive pieces of furniture, will no doubt be highly ap- 
preciated by a large class of those who enjoy the gun and 
dog. The present demand for Arts and Crafts and Mission 
furniture, led to the adoption of these styles as being the 
best and most suitable for cabinets of this kind, and with 
due care to workmanship and a high quality of quarter 
sawed oak in “weathered finish.” not neglecting hardware 
trim of special design in “old brass,” “The Yeager Cabi- 
net” is an article worth having, and will be a source of 
never-ending satisfaction to those who possess one, being 
a place for everything and everything in its place. At the 
end of the fishing or shooting season you lay away your 
outfit in such places as seem most convenient without a 
thought as to whether they will easily be found when 
wanted again. No doubt there are a great many sports- 
men who do not consign their favorite gun and split- 
bamboo to some out-of-the-way corner, but rig up a 
special contrivance of their own where these articles can 
be properly cared for and easily accessible in case of need. 
This is a good way. so far as it goes; but consider what a 
great advantage a cabinet would be, one specially designed 
to hold a complete outfit, from guns to fish-hooks, all 
within easy grasp, and an ornament to your den, living 
room or camp. 

The exhibit made by the Russian collective exhibitors 
of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., at the National 
Motorboat and Sportsman’s Show will consist of different 
Russian peasant work, house industry, made by hand, 
laces, embroideries, hangings, table covers, etc.; fur skins, 
muffs, rugs, fur carpets, and other Russian goods. 

The Grand Trunk Railway Svstem has arranged a very 
comprehensive and artistic collection. This exhibit will 
consist of large photographic views of a comparatively 
speaking new fishine and hunting territory in New On- 
terio, known as the “Temagami” region, which has been 
made accessible this year by the building of a new rail- 
wav from the northern terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Railway system, at North Bay, through the Government 
forest reserve, located 72 miles from the latter point, Ju 


“fish and game are shown, inclu specimens of n1oo$se, 
-~-caribeu,deer,--mink, beaver, partridges, duck, etc. The 
fish 6f Canada are represented - lack bass, speckled 
trout, maskinongé, wall-eyed pike and other species. 


There will also be biogen machines, projecting moving 
pictures, illustrating some of the fishing and huntit 
scenes from the Canadian rivers and forests. All of whi 
will be shown in an artistic booth, built of red cedar and 
deegrated with green cedar boughs. 

The exhibit will be in charge of a representative of the 
railway thoroughly conversant with all the fishing and 
hunting regions reached by the lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway system. He will be assisted by Indian guides 
from some of the different resorts. This exhibit will be 
located in the Garden to the right of the rear end. 

The Anglers’ Company, Hartford, Conn., have on ex- 
hibition a full line of their metal-whipped rods and 
service fly-books. 

The Foster Rubber Company, of Boston, Mass., in ad- 
dition to the well-known Foster heels, will show a full 
line of golf, yachiing and tennis shoes, all with the 
Foster heel. 

Wm. Hjorth & Co., Jamestown, N. Y., in connection 
with a display of wrenches and pliers, will have a com- 
bination sportsman’s tool. This consists of a hatchet, 
hammer, pincers, wire-cutter, punch, screwdriver and nail 
puller all in one. 

Klean-Al Manufacturing Company, 36 Vesey street, 
New York, will have demonstration of their cleaning 
compound. Their demonstrators will paint their hands 
with various kinds of dyes, etc., and remove it with 
Klean-Al, and to show absence of deleterious or harmful 
ingredients will rub it upon their lips, teeth, etc. 

The Mianus Motor Works’ exhibit will consist of two, 
four and six horsepower single cylinder two-stroke en- 
gines and eight and twelve horsepower double cylinder 
four-stroke. These engines use make-and-break ignition 
in preference to jump spark, and are of the heavy low 
speed type. Various improvements are shown in the 1905 
models in igniters, connecting rods and pumps. 

Blauvelt Knitting Company, Newark, N. J., makers of 
fine worsted garments for street and sporting wear, wili 
have an attractive exhibit. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 20.—At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Y. C., held at the St. Botolnh Club last Tuesday evening, 
it was unanimously voted to adopt the new uniform rule 
of measurement with its accompanying conditions and 
classification. This action is not in the least surprising, 
for the yacht owners have been generally in favor of such 
changes as would produce better types of yachts, and 
Chairman Henry Howard and Secretary Louis M. Clark, 
of the <egatta Committee, have been the strongest advo- 
cates of the new rule in Massachusetts Bay. The follow- 
ing officers and committees were elected for the year: 
Com., Laurence Minot; Vice-Com., F. S. Eaton; Rear- 
Com., W. O. Gay; Sec’y, George Atkinson, Jr.; Treas., 
Patrick T. Jackson; Meas., Henry Taggard; members of 
the Council-at-Large—George A. Goddard and Frank B. 
McQuesten; Regatta Committee—Henry Howard, chair- 
man; George Atkinson, Jr., A. Appleton Packard, Stephen 
W. Sleeper and Louis M. Clark, secretary; Committee on 
Admissions—Theophilus Parsons, J. D. Colt, Robert Sal- 
tonstall, C. S. Rackemann and the a, ex-officio; 
House Committee—Parkman Dexter, E. W. Bowditch, F. 
O. North, E. M. Beals and W. B. Revere, secretary. The 
Regatta Committee, under the leadership of Mr. Henry 
Howard, which performed such good work last season, 
will be even more active this year. The committee has 
not yet laid out its programme, but it can be announced 
that it will provide for the usual races for the popular 
classes of Massachusetts Bay, and will also hold another 
series of power boat races, probably at the conclusion of 
the power boat race of the Knickerbocker Y. C. from 
New York to Marblehead. There will probably be other 
power boat races during the season, as the club has taken 
a great interest in the development of the type, and has 
organized a class to further power boat racing. It is quite 
likely that the committee plans to give another ocean race, 
probably to the eastward, but the final development of 
this feature will probably depend upon the response from 
yacht owners. It is more than prohable that there will be 
an annual cruise to Bar Harbor, and this should be even 
more successful than the one that was held last season. 
If, as has been suggested, the fleet of the New York Y. C. 
joins that of the Eastern Y. C. at Marblehead, the east- 
ward cruise will be the greatest ever held. 

The Regatta Committee of the Boston Y. C. has or- 
ganized and has announced the following fixtures for 22- 
footers, 18-footers and 15-footers and two handicap 
classes: . 

June 13, Saturday—Club race, City Point. 

June 17, Saturday—Y. R. A. open, Hull. 

July 1, Saturday—Club race, Marblehead. 

July 29, Saturday—Club race, Marblehead. 

August 3, Thursday—-Midsummer series, Y. R. A. open, 
Hull. 

August 4, Friday—Midsummer series, Y. R. A. open, 
Hull. 

August 5, Saturday—Midsummer series, Y. R. A. open, 
Hull. 

August 7, Monday—Y. R. A. open, Marblehead. 

August 14, Monday—Club race, Marblehead, 

September 9, Saturday—Club- race, Hull. 

A special series of races will be held at Hull for 18 
footers and handicap classes in conjunction with the Point 
Allerton Associates for cups and prizes, the dates for 
which will be announced later. 

At the annual meeting of the Wollaston Y. C., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., S. B. Wiley, Jr.; 
Vice-Com., W. M. Chase; Sec’y, C. W. Dill; Treas., John 
B. Given; member of Governing Board for three years, 
Franklin E. Dawes. 

The members of the American Y. C., of Newburyport, 
have been organizing a one-design sailing dory class, to 
be raced with boats of the Annisquam and Revere Y. C.’s 
and the Swampscott Dory Club. A — of the mem- 
bers interested in the class was held recently, but definite 
action was deferred until February 27. At this meeting 
several designs ranging in cost from $75 to $125, were 
submitted. One of the members of the club has offered a 
cup to be competed for by boats of the class. 


rs Joun B, Kigen, 
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British Letter. 


‘Tue failure of our present rating rule to produce an 
efficient type of boat for class racing, coupled with the 
persistent neglect of the Yacht Racing Association to 
provide a table of scantlings under which racing yachts 
should be” built, has resulted in the decline of class 
racing in this country to a lower point than has ever 
before been reached. The consequence is that the class 
racer has been superseded by handicap classes, re- 
stricted classes, ahd by one-design classes. The last 
named have increased in numbers so much of late years 
hat the more ardent supporters of class racing are 
beginning to point the finger of scorn at owners of 
one-designers and to twit them with not indulging in 
the highest form of the sport. To this the one-design 
contingent have the ready and plausible reply that they 
cannot afford a new boat every year, especially one 
which costs so much money as the modern racer, and 
which is practically useless for any other purpose and 
is unsalable when her racing days zre over. They 
furthermore take exception to the statement that theirs 
is an inferior form of yacht racing and contend that, 
on the contrary, one-design racing does far more to 
produce sound amateur yachtsmen than any amount of 
class racing. The fact is, there is much to be said for 
both sides.’ Theoretically, of course, class racing is the 
highest form of the sport. 

The very latest creations in the way of naval archi- 
tecture from the board of the most celebrated pro- 
fessional designers, -built and rigged at the best yards, 
with sails by the most eminent sail makers, and the 
boats steered by the most skilled skippers that are to 
be had for love or money, must necessarily 7 7eal to 
a large section of lovers of yacht racing. Moreover, 
these vessels go-the rounds of the coast and wim— 
or did iorm until recent years—the basis of the regatta 
programmes..of all .the ‘principal yacht clubs, which 
bestowed their chief prizes upon the class racers. 





CLIPPER DORY——LINES AND CONSTRUCTION PLANS. 
Designed by Gardner & Cox. 


In practice, however, this high standard of idealism 
has many flaws. In the first place, the owner is entirely 
dependent upon the ability of the designer for the 
success or failure of his boat. Secondly, the owner of 
a yacht of 65ft. rating or upward never steers his vessel 
himself and is merely a passenger on her during a 
race, and this remark frequently applies to the smaller 
classes. Then there is the disadvantage of having the 
same designer represented by more than one boat in 
a class, for it is obvious that one of them—probably the 
very latest—must be faster than the others which will 
have to take a back seat. Then again much depends 
upon the kind of boat encouraged by the rule of 
measurement in vogue, for no man is so well off that 
he can afford to throw away his money over a type 
of vessel which is needlessly expensive, or which he 
does not consider a sufficiently good investment for his 
money. 

There is no doubt that the present day racing yacht 
is costly and unsatisfactory in many ways, chiefly by 
reason of flimsy construction, and owners have realized 
this so fully, that class racing is almost a dead letter 
and will remain so until measures are taken to im- 
prove upon the present rating rule and to insure suf- 
ficiently strong construction of hull. If the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, the owners of one- 
designers have the best of the argument. One-design 
classes have not any of the drawbacks enumerated 
above, and although they run small as a rule, they are 
built in accordance with the requirements of owners 
and to suit the waters to which they belong. Economy 
and solidity of construction are studied, also comfort 
in the way of internal accommodation, and if they do 
not represent the latest development in naval architect- 
ure, they are for the most part convenient and handy 
boats which answer the requirements of their owners 
who have to pay the piper, and have therefore a perfect 
right to call the tune. 


The immense popularity of the monotype classes of 
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Belfast Lough, Dublin Bay, and, later, of the Solent 
and the Clyde, is a sufficient answer to enthusiasts who 
will not tolerate anything else than class racing, and 
it is abundantly clear that if class racing is to be _re- 
vived it must be under other conditions than obtain 
at present. With the places of first class yachts and 65- 
footers filled as they now are by two handicap classes, 
and the smaller raters, with the exception of the 52- 
footers, ousted by restricted and one-design classes, 
some radical changes will have to be made before yacht 
racing can be put back on its former footing. For the 
present one-design classes hold the sway among the 
smaller boats and they are invaluable as nurseries for ~ 
the younger class of amateur yachtsmen, as they are 
nearly always steered by their owners and frequently 
manned in whole or in part by their friends. They are 
a boon to men of moderate means and, whatever their 
drawbacks, there is but little doubt that they have come 
to stay. : 

The recent decision of the British Admiralty to 
moor the obsolete men-of-war they propose to get 
rid of at Spithead, in Southampton Water, and in the. 
Kyles of Bute and Holy Loch, has raised quite .an 
outcry in yachting circles, as all these localities are 
much frequented by yachtsmen who naturally résent the 
idea of strings of ungainly hulks being dumped down 
in such picturesque places. It certainly seems. un- 
fortunate that waters so popular with the pleasure fleet 
should be disfigured by the presence of so many un- 
sightly old ships, and it is to be hoped that the re- 
monstrances forwarded by the yacht clubs to the 
Admiralty will meet with a satisfactory reply and that 
some more suitable, if less convenient, places of refuge 
may be found for these ships until they find their way 
into the ship breaker’s hands. 

E. H. Ke ty. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should‘ 





always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, ** 


New York, and not to any individual connected-with the paper. 
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CLIPPER DORY——SAIL AND DECK PLANS. 
Designed by Gardner & Cox. 


‘ Design for a Clipper Dory. 


THE accompanying cuts show a one-design class of 
clipper dories recently adopted by the Tappan Zee Y 
This class will receive special attention in the Hudson 
River Yacht Racing Association next season. The asso- 
ciation was recently formed by the more important clubs 
on the Hudson River. The cost of these boats, delivered 
and complete in all respects except ballast, is $150. They 
were designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, and are being 
built by the Nassau Shipyard, of Bayville, L. I. 

This boat is an improvement on the regular Swampscott 
dory used in large numbers along the Massachusetts 
coast. The boat has a much fuller deck line, giving a 
long side to sail on. The forward overhang is longer, 
and the sections are much fuller than the regular dory. 
The boat has a much harder bilge, and the stern is nearly 
' twice as wide as the regular dory. The keel is much nar- 
rower and has more rocker with less of a knuckle where 
the keel joins the stem. This makes a splendid boat at a 
reasonable cost for afternoon sailing and class racing, the 
difference in size between these boats and the regular r15sft. 
knockabout being considerably less than the difference in 
price. These boats have white cedar plank, spruce-sawn 
frames with light oak frames between; the keel is of dak 
and deck of pine, canvas-covered. The centerboard logs 
are of spruce, and the board is of oak weighted with lead. 
“The sailS are cross cut, of 5-ounce canvas, made _ by 
Messrs. Wilson & Griffen, and the spinnaker is of light 
sail cloth. All hardware is of galvanized iron, and the 
blocks are of bronze. 

The dimensions follow : 


Length— 

Oe. BOSSE COPE EAS Seer 21 ft. tin 
WORMS Gr bilenie ods cant sh cebonbe ces 15 ft 
Beam— : 

RN: 56SEC ee eee soe ee aes 5 ft. roin. 
Freeboard— 
EY She 3 oa5 ent eAs wg csceeuese or ft. 
MEIC a Crisitced esc rercenest rosue kt 1 ft. 2in. 
heals abies adicsisbive ones ua sieseise's 1 ft. 6in 
Dratt: Gants sisi Gone. ooh Cane heleses 7in 
DCRTE Se sie ids ook a waeeu wk careehios © 3 ft. gin 
ApprOMsMiste ante 6685 seis.6's Sho eea ob os5s 1,065 lbs 
SSH BEBE MURNNNED 655 ic Ja 30% deeb bleeds 214 sq. ft 
JID: cen Gemice ete tics Mien oncabios waneses 30 sq. ft. 
POWs can isiets beet ecko tees 250 sq. ft. 


_Courteous OFFER To Commopore F. G. Bourne, New 
York Y. C.—Immediately on learning of the burning of 
the yachts Delaware and Colonia last week, Mr. John J. 
Amory, president of the Gas Engine & Power Company 
and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Consol., notified Commo- 
dore Bourne that the entire Morris Heights plant was at 
his disposal for the rebuilding and refitting of his yachts, 
leaving it entirely to Commodore Bourne whether the 
work would be done under the supervision of the under- 
Writers, his own men or the Seabury force of engineers. 
This offer at a time when the company was busiest shows 
4 spirit of accommodation, and in a measure accounts for 
the popularity which this firm enjoys. Members of the 
New York and other yacht clubs who have learned of 
Mr. Amory’s action, express themselves as being im- 
Pressed with the liberality of this concern. 





A Bill to Prevent Injury to or Destruction 
of Yacht Moorings. 


A BILL has recently been introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature which provides— ; 

1. A fine or imprisonment for any person who shall will- 
fully and without right destroy, cut or injure the moor- 
ing of a yacht or other vessel. ; 

2. Treble damages to the owner of such mooring for the 
willful destruction, cutting or injury to such mooring. 

3. That the possession of any part of the mooring 
which has been willfully and without right destroyed, cut 
or injured shall be prima facie evidence of the possessor’s 
guilt or liability. 

All yacht or boat owners of Massachusetts who approve 
of the législation outlined above, are earnestly advised to 
write to William L. Barnard, Esq., 31 State street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., informing him that they approve of such legis- 
lation, and also write and request their local representa- 
tive to vote for such legislation. , 

It will be noticed that this does not affect accidental 
destruction of a mooring by another boat, but only where 
the act is willful. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES.‘ 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





Hartrorp Y. C. ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Hartford Y. C. was held at the Hotel Heublein, 
Hartford, Conn., on Thursday evening, February 9, a 
very large proportion of the club membership being 
present. The annual reports of the officers showed the 
affairs of the organization to be in a highly satisfactory 
condition. The total membership is 275, and 121 vessels 
are enrolled in the club’s list. The races in the Connecti- 
cut River and on Long Island Sound last season were 
exceptionally successful, the entries numbering 95. Espe- 
cially interesting was the power boat race of July 2, down 
the Connecticut from Hartford to Fenwick, a distance of 
50 miles, in which fifteen motorboats started, and all 
finished. The ocean race from Fenwick around Block 
Island and return, sailed in September, was also a suc- 
cess. During the year thirty new members were admitted 
to the club. The’ following officers were elected: Com., 
Louis F. Heublein, steam yacht Katrina; Vice-Com., 
Charles A. Goodwin, yawl Procyon; Rear-Com., Walter 
S. Schutz, sloop Neeche; Sec’y, Frank W. Theis; Treas., 
E. Hart Fenn; Meas., Harry D. Olmsted; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. J. Frank Axtelle; Trustees for three years, L. D. 
Fisk, Joseph Merritt; Race Committee—E. N. Way, chair- 
man; Joseph Merritt, secretary; Charles H. Symonds, 
Newton Case Brainard, Charles N. Robinson, Frederick 
Law; Delegates to Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound—E. N. Way, H. M. Luther, Marcus A. 
Potter; Delegates to American Power Boat Association— 
E. N. Way, Frederick Law and Charles D. Holmes; An- 
yual Dinner Committee—Commodore Heublein, Rear- 
Commodore Schutz, L. D. Fisk, Joseph Merritt and 
Charles Noel Flagg. 

| nn 


C. F. Spiitdorf, 17 Vandewater street, New York, will 
have a full and comprehensive exhibit of spark plugs, 
jump spark coils, switches, ignition cable, motor cycle and 
other non-vibrating coils, and a new ignition magneto, 


Larcamont Y. C, Meetinc.—Ovyer, one hundred mem- 
bers attended the annual. meeting of the L’atchmont Y. C. 
held at Delmoanico’s, Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth 
street, New York, on Wednesday evening, February 15. 
The following officers were elected: Com., A. C. Bost- 
wick, auxiliary Vergemere; Vice-Com., Roy A, Rainey, 
steamer Viola; Rear-Com., R. -A.. C. Smith,-.steamer 
Privateer; Sec’y, A. Bryan Alley; Treas.,-Walliam Mur- 
ray; Meas., John Hyslop; Trustees, for:.omeryear, John 
Proctor Clarke; for three years, Francis M: Sestt and 
Edward J. Greacen. Several proposed-amendments to the 
constitution were adopted. These provide -for“a junior 
membership, to which persons between the ages of:sixteen 
and twenty-one years are eligible. These members have 
the privilege of the club burgee, the anchorage and the 
club house, but are not permitted to make purchases at the 
club house. These junior members must be elected to 
regular membership when the age limit is reached. The 
initiation in the future will be $100, and $25 for juniors, 
while the dues will be $75 and $25 for juniors. The dues 
have been advanced 50 per cent., as the club felt that it 
should have more revenue from its members. .It was 
thought at first that this increase in the dues would result 
in many resignations, but there were only five more than 
the year previous. 

The New York Y. C. rule of measurement, which has 
been accepted by nearly all the prominent organizations in 
the East, was adopted. : 

The report of the Secretary, A. Bryan Alley,. was-of in- 
terest. There are now 406 yachts enrolled, and the mem- 
bership is 740. 

The club house is being added to and improved. The 
new extension, to be known as the Augustin Monroe ex- 
tension, is well under way, and will be ready: for occu- 
pancy before long. 

The flag officers of the Royal Victoria Y, C. were 
elected honorary members of the club. This’ was done 
in appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality shown Ex- 
Commodore Morton F. Plant while he was in British 
waters with the schooner Ingomar. 


RREeR 


New YAwL For F. T. Rocers.—The most. interesting 
announcement concerning new boats for Rhode Island 
waters the coming season is that of a new yawl with 
auxiliary power for Dr. F. T, Rogers, commodore-of the 
Rhode Island Y. C. The designers are Smalli- Brothers, 
of Boston, and the work of building is now under way 
by Rice Brothers at Boothbay, Me. The new yacht will 
be some nine feet shorter than Rusalka, the schooner that 
served as last season’s flagship, but will be equal to her 
in accommodations, and superior in some respects. The 
dimensions will be 55ft. over all, 36ft. waterline, 14ft. 
breadth and 8ft. draft. Aft the cabin contains the owner’s 
stateroom on the starboard, with chart lockers and toilet 
on the port side, and companionway and passage. between, 
Forward of this is the main cabin with a berth on the 
port and two berths on the starboard. In front of the 
berths are extension transoms, giving a total sleeping ac- 
commodation for five. Next is a commodious galley, 
lavatory and ice-box, the engine being in the center of 
the galley, and covered when not in use. In the bow is a 
70-gallon gasolene tank. The forecastle is fitted with two 
pipe bunks. The yawl will be completed about May 1, 
and will be in commission by Memorial Day. 


RRR 


CHANGES ON PrIVATEER.—The steam yacht Privateer, 
owned by Mr. R, A. C. Smith, of New York, who has re- 
cently been elected vice-commodore of the Larchmont Y. 
C., is undergoing extensive alterations at the yards of the 
James Reilly Repair and Supply Company, Jersey City. 

When the alterations are completed, Commodore Smith 
will have a vessel unique in many ways. There will be 
nine staterooms and saloon aft, communicating by inclosed 
passage, with large dining saloon forward on main deck; 
in addition to which there will be another deck’saloon for- 
ward in the mahogany house on upper deck. With the 
new arrangement, Privateer will have a complete prom- 
enade deck from stem to stern, and as all the rooms are 
unusually large, well laid out, ventilated and lighted; she 
will be most attractive. The work is in charge of Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox, her designers, and will be finished 


May 15. 
RRR 


YACHTS BuRNED IN YONKERS Fire.—A disastrous. fire 
that started in the Waring Hat Manufacturing Co.’s lum- 
ber shed at Yonkers, destroyed a number of yachts that 
were housed for the winter in an adjoining shop owned 
by Mr. George M. Rae. Most of the boats that were 
destroyed were owned by members of the~ Yonkers 
Corinthian Y. C. The boats entirely destroyed or very 
badly damaged were: Chas.-H. Fancher’s launch Bessie 
and catboat Wa Wa; Commodore Reeves’ knockabout and 
Wave; W. L. Andrus’ launch Helen; A. L. Skinner’s 
knockabout; A. C. Smith’s Coquette, cabin catboat; A. J. 
Van Suetendael’s auto boat; M. Dee’s May, launch; Louis 
Quanchi’s Ermie, launch; Frank Ford’s Thelma, launch; 
George Daniel’s Cupid, gasolene launch; Mr. Smith’s 
small launch. 

Rue 


REcENT SALES.—The goft. twin screw gasolene yacht 
Siesta, owned by Mr. Frank A. Egan, Atlantic Y. C., has 
been sold through the agency of Messrs. Maccohnell & 
Cook to Mr. Charles M. Rosenthal, of. NewYork. .The 
same agency has sold the sloop Marion, owned. by, Mr. 
Louis H. Strouse, to Dr, Russell Pemberton; New York. 
The schooner yacht Rosina, owned by Mr. Irving’ ‘Cox, 
has also been sold by the same agency to Mr. Herbert 
Driggs, of New York. The boat will be taken to Chesa- 
peake Bay. np 

RRR 


SUNBEAM ENTERED FoR OCEAN RAcE.—Right Honorable 
Lord Brassey has entered his famous cruising auxiliary 
Sunbeam in the ocean race for the German Emperor’s 
Cup. Sunbeam is a three-masted auxiliary schooner of 
composite construction. She is an old vessel, having been 
built in 1874 from designs by Mr. St. Claire Byrne. She 
is 154ft. waterline, 27.6ft, breadth and 13.9ft.-depth. 

Roe : : 

Foxe CHANnces HAnps.—The auxiliary yawl:Foxie has 
been sold by Mr. Frederick De Funiak. New York Y.:C., 
through the agency of Mr. Thomas A..St.: Johnston, ‘of 
this city, to Mr. James Godfrey Wilson, L. Y: Cj-who 
will change her name to Albion. 
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Marine Gasolene Engines, 


BY A. E, POTTER, 
(Continued from page 144 ) 


Wane the four-stroke engine is, with but one or two 
exceptions, always used in automobile work, it may at 
first seem strange that there are comparatively so few in 
use in boats. If the conditions were alike in both cases 
and the requirements the same, engines of both types 
would be made use of in automobiles as well as boats. 

For general marine use, slow speed engines are prefer- 
able to high speed. They weigh more, but the slightly 
increased weight is more than offset by longer wear, and 
for use in small units up to say 6 horsepower, the two- 
stroke engine seems better adapted for marine work than 
the four-stroke. Don’t think for an instant that because 
it seems better adapted that it really is better than a 
four-stroke engine; but it is so much simpler and cheaper 
and takes up so much less room, that it is very popular. 

As usually constructed, a two-stroke engine can be run 
in either direction, the spark taking place just prior to the 
end of each up stroke, no matter in which direction the 
engine runs, while in the four-stroke the spark is near 
the end of each alternate up stroke, the exhaust valve 
being held open during the whole of the other up stroke. 
If the engine were to be operated in the opposite direction 
without employing an entirely different set of sparking and 

. exhaust cams, the exhaust valve would open at the be- 
gitining of a down stroke, draw in gas or air from the 
exhaust piping, close on the lower center, this charge 
which could not be explosive would be compressed on the 
up streke, and if the valves were tight on the next down 
stroke, there would be no gas taken in through the inlet 
valve, for there would be no partial vacuum to induce 
it. The spark would take place near the end of the down 
stroke. The whole cycle would be out of adjustment and 
out of time, 


In order to run backwards as well as ahead without 
stopping the engine, or where it cannot be run 


in the opposite direction, it becomes necessary 
to use a_ reversing mechanism, to_ reverse the 
direction of the propeller shaft itself, or change 


the angle of the propeller blades so they will exert power 
astern instead a ahead, the rotation of the crank shaft 
always being in oné direction. Reversing gears are ex- 
—- take up considerable room, and unless they can be 
ept from contact with salt water, will rarely give satis- 
factory results. In building them gearing is almost uni- 
versally used, although one manufacturer for several 
years employed bevel frictions for the purpose. In using 
gearing, either bevels or trains of spur gears have to be 
used, the latter being usually termed planetary, perfected 
as it was for automobile use in the older type where hori- 
zontal engines were used with crank and driving shafts 
running transversely. 


There is considerable power lost in using reversing 
ears and where bevels are employed unless one has a 
wledge of the principles of bevel and direct thrust, this 
form is liable to work injury through thrust on the crank 
shaft of the engine. Some bevel reverse gears drive the 
propeller shaft through the teeth of the gears, while others 
lock the whole together and drive from a double clutch, 
one at each end of the caging. This construction, while 
much more expensive, gives better satisfaction. 

The planetary gear, however, seems to be the more 
popular, and the strong point in its favor seems to be less 
liability of thrusting upon the engine crank shaft. 

In itself, simple as it can be constructed, this part of 
marine equipment is complicated, and frequently a source 
of much trouble. The small two-stroke engine has no need 
of any such contrivances. To be sure, in making a landing, 
one cannot run up to it as he would with a steamboat; 
but with a little judgment he can shut his engine down 
and make a landing in gocd shape. If he needs to run the 
boat astern to get away from a float or wharf, or off a 
bank or shoal he may have inadvertently run aground 
upon, all he has to do is to start the engine in the op- 
posite direction, and if he has been taught and has prac- 
ticed a little, he can usually stop the engine and reverse it 
by means of the switch. Ordinarily, after “getting the 
hang of it,” you can do this nine out of ten times; but 
you should never depend upon this when in close 
corners or narrow quarters, for if it was to fail, there 
would be no time, and results might be disastrous. 

Two-stroke engines would be used in automobiles more 
did it not take so much water to keep them cool. In a 
launch there is an ample supply of water, and no trouble 
to k the cylinder cool so long as the circulating pump 
is sufficient!y large for the purpose. 

Two-stroke engines usually consume more fuel than 
four-stroke, but in small power it does not amount to 
much in the aggregate. With engines of 10 to 100 horse- 
power, the consumption is an important factor to be taken 
into consideration, and this is one of the reasons why 
larger two-stroke engines are not oftener met in marine 
work 

A two-stroke engine is a comparatively simple piece of 
machinery; but to be a good engine it needs much more 
careful design than a four-stroke. Some makes will last 
much longer than others, and this can usually be at- 
tributed to one or a combination of three things—material, 
machine work and care in operation. Again, some makes 
at the same speed, and the bore of the cylinder and length 
of the stroke being the same, develop decidedly more 
power than others. Design is largely to blame for such 
differences, although sometimes the method of machining 
may account for some of the wasted power which is 
absorbed by the engine itself, or it may not be properly 
installed or may be out of adjustment. 

If it is absolutely necessary that a perfectly, or nearly 
so, exhaust must be had, it practically shuts out the two- 
stroke engine, as for it to run that quiet, it would be 
necessary to muffle to such an extent as to kill nearly the 
entire iency of the engine. 

The particular parts of the two-stroke engine are the 

linder, piston, wrist pin, connecting rod, crank shaft, 
piston rings and main bearings. It is taken for granted 
that the igniter and vaporizing devices are working 
properly. but if not, they can be readily examined wi'h- 
Out taking the engine to pieces. So I am going to make 
some particular reference to the design, selection of mate- 
tial, machining, and assembling the various parts, and the 


engine 38 a whole. 
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Queries on Marine Motors. 

I. H. F., Albany, N. Y.—My two cylinder engine with reversin, 

ear would--sometimes stop when 1 at to. run backwar 

t summer. Can you tell me what the probable:cause was? 

Ans.—It may be that your engine has a governor, and 
that the springs are too weak. A marine engine should 
not be goverened too closely. Fifteen per cent. additional 
engine speed would not be too much when power is 
thrown off. If you use early-and-late ignition, always 
make ignition late when stopping or backing. A good 
type of governor is one that does not shut off the supply 
entirely or reduce it to such a point that the engine 
misses explosions badly. If it will run regularly on slow 
speed with power thrown out, it ought not stop when 
throwing in back motion. If engine has no governor, 
there should be a stop in the throttle, so it will not close 
off too much. If your engine stops, it may be from too 
rich or too poor a mixture, too early ignition, or too much 
friction in the reverse gearing possibly caused by poor 
alignment. 


H. R. L., Boston, Mass.—Which do you consider the more 
satisfactory, @ reciprocating or rotary circulating pump? 

Ans.—Marine gasolene engines are usually equipped 
with reciprocating circulating pumps, although auto 
marine engines are almost always supplied wiih rotary 
pumps. In the writer’s opinion, the rotary is the better 
construction, for oné does not have to depend on check 
valves, and should a valve be closed in the water dis- 
charge, as frequently occurs, it would not wreck things 
generally, as the rotary pump will not generate sufficient 
pressure to burst the water jacket. 


B. J. G., New Bedford, Mass.—How does a four cylinder engine 
exhaust To (four-stroke), numbering the cylinders from the 
forward 1, 2, 3 and 4? 2—What would be the result if the walls 
of a gas engine were very thick? 3—Are there any marine gas- 
olene engines built with water circulating through the piston? 

Ans.—1, Four cylinder engines are frequently so built 
that the two forward cylinders exhaust into one pipe and 
the after pair into another, which are in turn yoked to- 
gether. Sometimes the explosions are timed 1-2-4-3, but 
in double pair constructicn, as noted above, 1-3-2-4 would 
seem to be better. It would necessitate the two forward 
crank pins I and 2 to be’in line, instead of the usual con- 
struction, 2 and 3 pins in line and 1 and 4 also. 2, If the 
walls of the cylinder are too thick the heat will not radiate 
fast enough, they cannot be properly lubricated, and 
pistons are liable to stick. 3. We do not know of any 
marine engines built with water-cooled pistons, but nearly 
all the large stationary engines use this method of cooling. 
Some marine engines cool their valve poppets with circu- 
lating water. 





AMERICAN VS. ENGLISH-BuiLt Boats.—Some time ago 
we took exception to a criticism in the English Yachting 
World of the planking of the American boats exhibited at 
the Paris Salon d’Automobile. It appears to us mani- 
festly unfair to judge the entire American product by 
what was shown by a single American manufacturer, 
when we know that for fine outboard finish our crack 
boat builders cannot be excelled by English or French. 
We only wish our worthy contemporary could send repre- 
sentatives here to view the aggregation of masterpieces 
in this line now being shown in Madison Square Garden. 
American manufacturers like to sell their engines in 
Great Britain for one very good and sufficient reason, viz., 
they get more for them abroad than in their own market. 


Power YAcuT Grecory.—Mr. Lewis R. Nixon’s power 
yacht Gregory, which left Greenport, N, Y.,9 A. M., 14th 
inst., arrived at Bermuda less than 48 hours after en route 
to Europe, where she will be entered in the races the com- 
ing season 

RRR 


_ Two anv Four-Stroke Enctnes.—We have taken the 
initiative to hereafter designate what in America has been 
termed the two and four-cycle engine, as the two and 
four-stroke, because we consider it more descriptive and 
better all around. 

RRR 


Hanpicap Power Boat Races.—A letter to an English 
contemporary, the Yaching World, suggests that their 
principal yacht clubs should inaugurate handicap races 
for power boats. The rules and regulations in force gov- 
erning time allowances are such that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to make them equitable. Several American yacht 
clubs have extended this winter the one-design class 
scheme to include power boats. This sport will be much 
more exciting than handicap competition; there could be 
no claim made of unfairness; there would be no fear of 
the trophy being carried off by a freak boat built to get 
around some technical point or rule, and last, but not 
least, one cause of internal dissension or disruption would 
be removed trom the average yacht club fostering handi- 
cap races. The one-design class is especially to be en- 
couraged, as it means good sport at a cost sufficiently low 
to make it popular. 

Rue 


Power Boat For J. INstEY Biarr, New York Y. C.— 
The Electric Launch Co., Bayonne, N. J., are building a 
7oft, power boat for Mr. J. Insley Blair, New York Y. C. 
The power will be a six cylinder Standard gasolene en- 
gine of 100 horsepower. The general lines follow those 
of the well-known Standard. This is one of the first boats 
of a new type having comfort in accommodations as well 
as high speed. 

ReRre 


VENETIA Saves ScHOONER—Venetia, owned by Mr. 
Morton F. Plant, New York Y. C., towed into Algiers 
on February 15 the wrecked schooner Saint Antoine de 


Padone, which vessel was picked up in the Bay of Bougie. * 


Venetia was slightly damaged. 
RRR 
Deats or Grorte W. Wetv.—George W. Weld died: at 


his home in Boston on February 14-in his sixty-fifth year. - 
He was an ardent yachtsman, having owned many yachts. : 


At the time of his death Mr. Wel 
Chanticleer. He was one of the 
America’s Cup defender Puritan, 
invalid all his life. 


owned the schooner 
dicate that built the 
rt. Weld had been an 
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Fixtures. 
Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association seventeenth 
annual live-bird tournament. A. I om, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Atglen, I’a.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club all-Gay shoot. 


Lioyd R. Lewis, Cor. Sec’y. 

Feb. a5 Benavia, ill., Gun Clab tournament. Henry Hendrick. 
son, Mgr. 

Feb. 22.—Concord, S. I.—All-day shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

uh, D--Gebeneiaty, N. Y. Gun Club tournament. V. Wall- 
urg, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s eighth annual tour. 
nament. 


g. J. an See’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Paltz, . Y¥.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on 
grounds of the Awosting Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

March 6-7.—Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club two-day amateur shoot. 
Jas. W. Bell, Sec’y. 

March 11.—Lakewood, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun 
Club. A, A. wepeveting, Sec’y. 

March 14-16.—Des Moines, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa. 
tion tournament, 

March 20-25.—Kensas City, Mo.—Dickey Bird Gun Club six-day 
tournament. 

March 28.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on grounds of Bouna 
Brook, N. J., Gun Club. ; 

March 28-29.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 
ag a tournament, at Schmelzer’s Shooting Park. 
Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y, Moberly, Mo. 

April 5-6.—Augusta, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. 
Needham, Sec’y. 

April 12-13.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y, 
Wilmington, 

April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

April 19.— prncteld. Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 
Cc. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 22.—Easton, Pa.—Independent Gun Club second annual 
tournamert. Jacob Pleiss, Cor. Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club shoot, 

May 2-5.—Pittsburg, Pa.—lournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to_ purses. uis Lautenstager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 

May 45.—Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 9-10.—Olean, N. Y., Guim Club annual tournament. B. D, 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmerf’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. r 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
spring tournament. W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 14-1t.—Des Moines, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament, 

May 16-18.—Herrington, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation tournament, 2 

May 16-18.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West Virginia State Sports- 
men's Association tournament. 

May 17-18—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 
& Knapp, Mgrs. 

May 17-18.—Owensboro, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Daviess County Gun Club. 
May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto Gincogporased), Can., 
— tournament. Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 178 Mill street, 

oronto, 

May 23-25.—Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament. 

May 26-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club nd trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 

May 29-31.—Louisville, es Trapshooters’ League third 
annual tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y. 

May 3¢,—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot. Dr. J, H. 


V. Bache, Sec’y. 
May 30-31.--\Wastuington, LD. C.—Analostan Gun Club _ two-day 
Miles Taylor, Sec’y, F street, 


tournament; added. 

May 31-June 1.—Vermillion.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

June 6-8.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club tournament. 

june 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 

June 9.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


ec’y. 

June 13-16. Utica, N. Y.—New York. State shoot. James Brown, 

ec’y. 

une 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. 

oon 14-16.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

June 20-22.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 

June 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July, 4.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


cy. 

July gh South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 

in cash. 

July 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. 

july 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Sec’y. 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md.—Target tournament. H. A. 
Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore. 

Aug. 2-4.—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. ot 

Aug. 16-18. —Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C C. 
Herman, Sec’y. = 7 

Aug. 22-25.—Lake Okoboji, Ia—Indian annual tournament. 

Sept. 5-8.—Trinidad, Colo.—Grand Western Handicap, 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all ama- 
teurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on gteunds of Dover Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club will give a two-day amateur 
shoot on March 6 and 7. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was a visitor at the shoot of the Clearview 
Gun Club, on Saturday of last week. 
» a 
Mr. P. Laurent was high with 48 out of 50 in the monthly handi- 
cap shoot of the Hillside Gun Club Feb, 18, at Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. 
= 


The Mullerite Gun Club announces an all-day. shoot, to take 
place on the grounds of the Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club, 
March 25, commencing at 10 o’clock. 


ZR 
At the Point Breeze shoot, Philadelphia, Feb. 18, two, Messrs: 
Killian and Ferguson tied in the club handicap, a 10-bird event, 
with a straight score. Murphy was second with 9. 
td 
“No -bang, no bird” encourages the use of rickety guns, shells 
worn out with reloading, and shooters who can shoot best at one 
‘angle only; and, until they get that one angle, there is no bang. 


e 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, writes that “the 
Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a tourna 
ment at Owensboro, Ky., May 17 and 18, under the auspices of 
the Daviess County Gun Club.” 
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‘In an eighteen-man team eontest between the Floriste’ Gun 
Ciub and the Lansdale, Pa., Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Pa., on 
Saturday of last week, the Florists won by a score of 866 to 348. 
A return match is contemplated on March 4. 


= 
Dr. J. H. V. Bache writes us that “the Bound Brook, N. J., 
Gun Club is making elaborate preparations for an all-day shoot, 
which will be held on Decoration Day, Tuesday, May 30. Further 
particulars will be announced later. Watch the papers.” 
= 
Mr. Frank Pragoff, Secretary, writes us that the third annual 
target tournament of the Kentucky Trapshooters’ League will be 
held May 29, 30 and 31, and that programmes will be ready in 
April. This tournament will be held under the auspices of the 
Jefferson County Gun Club. 


At the Bergen Beach, L. I., Gun Club shoot on Tuesday of 
last week, the trade was represented by Messrs. Frank Lawrence, 
J. S. Fanning, Frank E. Butler and A. A. Schoverling. At the 
Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club shoot last week sociability and 
good iellowship reigned. Mr. Frank Lawrence was the trade 
representative present. 


* 

The bird? at the shoot of the Keystone Shooting League, 
Holmesburg Junction, Feb. 18, were an exceptionally good lot, 
yet the scores were remarkably good. The scores in the cup event 
were as follows: Harrison 20, Frank 19, Brodie 18, Williams 17, 
Muns 18, Albert 17, Stoddard 16, Jones 16, Edwards 16, Watkins 15. 

ca 

On Thursday of last week at the first live-bird shoot of the 
Miami, Fla,, Gun Club, ‘“‘“Red Wing” wen the cup presented by 
the Seminole Club. He killed 14 out of 15. Wyeth was second 
with 13. Messrs. W. Gould Brokaw and L. Q. Jones tied for 
third with ll. After the main event was finished Mr. Brokaw 
defeated Red Wing with a score of 13 to 12, in a 15-bird contest. 


- 

Mr. R. R. Bennett, of the Herron Hill Gun Club, was the win- 
ner of the Gillman & Barnes international live-bird championship 
trophy at Detroit last week. He killed 24 out of the possible 25. 
Three tied for second place on 23, namely, Messrs. W. R. Crosby, 
of O'Fallon, Ill.; H, Scane, of Ridgeton, Ont., and I. Chapman, 


of Fulton, N, Y. The conditions were $25 entrance, $100 added 
to the purse, 


A tournament is announced to be held at Traverse City, Mich., 
on July 6 and 7. Ten events are on the programme each day. 
The events are at 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 
Added money, $5, $10 and $15 to the different events. Rose 
system. Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. High amateur, $5; high 


professional, $5 each day. Ship guns and shells to S. F. Saxon 
Hardware Co. 


4 
At the shoot of the Florida Gun Club, held at Palm Beach on 
Feb. 16, Mr. Albert Tilt, of New York, won the large silver pitcher 
donated by Mr. W. A. H. Stafford. The scores were as follows: 
Tilt (27) 14, J. S. S. Remsen (32) 13, Dr. Daniel Karsner (29) 13, 
I. E. Emerson, Baltimore (29) 12; J. J. Van Nostrand, New 
York (27) 10; J. J. Kelly, New York (29) 8; A. D. Proctor Smith, 
New York (27) 8; Joseph Leiter, Chicago (30) 5; W. A. H. 
Stafford (29) 5, J. M. Studebaker, Jr. (29) 5. 
¥, 


At a meeting of the Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association, 


held in Utica, N. Y., recently, the matter of the State shoot, to. 


be held under the auspices of the O. C. S. A., was thoroughly 
discussed. It was decided that the famous expert, Mr. John 
Parker, of Detroit, would be manager of the tournament. The 
president appointed committees to attend to the different branches, 
and they will begin active effort at once. Regular weekly meet- 
ings will be held at which the committee will report. 

R 

The programme of the Chicago Trapshooters’ Association's 
winter tournament for amateurs, Feb. 25 and 26, at Watson’s 
Park, provides a like programme for both days, namely, twelve 
events, each at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, a total of 180 targets, 
$18 entrance. An extra event, at 60 targets, entrance $5, will be 
a feature of the second day. All shoot at léyds. Shooting begins 
at 9:30. Targets, 2 cents. Average money, $50. Mr. E. B. 
Shogren, Sec’y, Room 940, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

* 

The Cleveland, O., Gun Club have issued the programme of 
their Washington Birthday shoot. It contains five 15-target events, 
$1 entrance, $2 added, and a team race between the Akron Gun 
Club and the Cleveland Gun Club, for the northern Ohio 10-man 
team championship trophy, presented by the Akron, O., Gun 
Club. In the team race, each man will shoot at 50 targets. The 
cup goes to the team first winning three matches. The cup is 
subject to challenge by any club of northern Ohio. For pro- 
grammes, apply to Cleveland Gun Club Co., 15 Craw avenue, 
Cleveland. 

Bernarp WartERs. 


Gent Sintinn Uintinn. 


(Continued from page 144.) 


Tse weather was good on Feb. 9, the last day, which makes 
two good days to the one bad one for the Houston crowd. Look- 
ing over the scores and noting the high averages for the last 
two days it will be seen that if the first day had been pleasant, 
the totals of the scores for the three days would never have been 
equaled. Meantime you must not ove-look the fact that this was 
a handicap shoot, and that three of these men shot from 2lyds., 
two from 20, one at 19, and several at 18. 

Weather always cuts a figure at a target shoot. Still, there are 
other features that cut down scores, a notable one being fast 
targets. The other two previous shoots at Brenham and Taylor 
were productive of low scores, caused by targets having fast flight. 
So in this case, to please the shooters, the traps were set to 
throw about 45 to 50yds. Then there was rivalry among the trap- 
pers and the managers of the traps. 

The Dickey Bird had one of their traps in the pits, and they 
was being used alternately. The Dickey worked smoothly under 
the care of Harry Sherman. 

M. E. Atchison, the Giddings man with the steady nerve, held 
up well the third day, as he had the first two days, and landed 
the fine watch charm by 6 targets to the good over Wm. R. 
Crosby. It was frisky Fritz Gilbert who started out with a 15, 
and during the day made two 16s, and his long-time friend, T. 
Bill, nosed him out by 2 targets for the high averages. Talk 
about your shooting machines. Note how evenly they finished: 
Crosby 698, Gilbert 696, Spencer 596, Heikes 696. 

If Otto Sens had not been so much worried the first day 
and having lost sleep over the tournament, his showing the last 
two days would have put him into either the first or second place. 

J. W. Barnes, the Bay Cityite, surprised them all on the last 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


day, and 15yd. line will not find him again. He came to the front 
as high man on the last day, and besides, finished second as an 
amateur for the whole tournament. 

Capt. J._W. Spait was very busy with his solicitations for 
patronage when Waco shall hold the State tournament, .April 17, 
18 and 19. If there are not one hundred shooters there it will 
not be the captain’s fault. 

One of the vety necessary things that makes a shoot a success 
is that of good, impartial refereeing. In this case, there is little 
to find fault with. Lou Stockbridge and Seth Williams proved the 
right men for the place. Their decisions were prompt and cor- 
rect, or as near so as mortal man can see things as they happen. 

T. E. Hubby was using a new pump gun, and yet he was close 
up near the top of the experts. Turner, a well-known Texas shot, 
has a habit of winning averages in this State. 

During the last day of the shoot a letter was received from 
Brenham, stating that a gun club had been organized, to be known 
as the Juvenile, having twenty members. This was the out- 
come of the recent handicap tournament held there. The shooters 
here subscribed a liberal amount to assist the boys in building 
up a chib house. 

When the shoot had closed, there was a 100-target race between 
some of the local State shooters that attracted attention. 
made 90, Saunders 92, Miller 93 and Leader 87. 

The following scores were made by way of preliminary that 
were not previonsly reported. Shooting at 100 targets, Spencer 
broke $4, Heer 92, Gilbert 92, King 89, Burmister 88, Crosby 86, 
Young 92, Barnes 88, Waters 83, Schofield 82, Nop 82, Schofield 
80, Parker 78, Wade 78, Raper 80. Scores last day: 


Sens 








Events: 12346567 8 91011 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
Barnes, = 20 20 16 17 17 20 20 20191918 206 
Atchison, 18 19 19 18 2019 181818191918 206 
Sens, 17 .... 18 79 19 19 2019 1917191917 206 
Crosby, ees 20 17 2019 18 19 1719181918 204 
en 17 16 2019 1918 171919181819 202 

SS Ts ne cenedee . 16 9 18 20181917 19171919 201 
NG EE sss sbccese . 16 17 17 17 19 17 20 201719 19 = 2 
CRIED “O0Gsccccossasteeess 18 18 19 20 17 17 18 20 18 17 17 199 
RS Ms diccusendieeinors 17 17 181918 191719171818 197 
Sn cccnasnesénsonce 18 1818 1818171719191817 19 
CCIE cccchowscennsosene 15 18 2018 171916161818 20 1% 
Cleveland, 15 ..... pedeaicet 19 19 18 18 19 171814191817 19% 
BT BE nis okGs udecduseactneds 201718 16 16191618191917 1% 
PCED ocgcavescnreds --- 1618 19 18 18 181818181618 1% 
I xccnceseens <eaeueuie 20 19 201718 181618151717 1% 
SN PN code cdcevsvcewscces 19 19 17 16 2019 1819121718 198 
ee ar tities 17 18 18 18 1919 1719 131914 =_:191 
Bancroft, 16 ....... eetoanens 15 18 16 18 yi 191719171718 91 
Ee aceneccece eeeeeees- 1716 171816 18161816 2017 189 
Miller, 16 181719 171916191916 188 
Heard, 16 201717181816151717 18 
Money, 18 161517161816181615 184 
Spoight, 16 201718 161614201617 180 
i Pee 171316 161617151816 175 
Lockett, 16 ... “ 2013171619 1716.. .. 
Lebter, 16. cccccecccccesese -- 16 13 18 14 15 16 18 16 18 


Averages for three days at 600 targets: 






First a. Second Day. Third Day. Total. 
Atchison 22 207 205 61 
Cyosby 196 198 205 598 
Gilbert 204 196 
Spencer 206 197 596 
eikes 210 197 

Hubby 2 201 591 
Barnes . 197 2 589 
DE esscsasncse 208 206 588 
ME ctuencabeacacpéon . . 200 19% 587 

MUL t5600<pacsecateccteotes . 187 196 202 585 

oung . 88 206 191 584 
Tucker ‘ 200 a 684 
SEE a cenindécen shilcedeaseae pedesen 185 22 193 580 
WEONEED cccccccces 196 189 572 
CPPEIIGR | nc vcceccscvcccese Koken 197 196 570 
BI a cewederdnsiineec<escadeveesen 196 195 569 
WED ec ccescenccasss 190 199 7 
Faurote .... 182 19% 556 
Money ....... 185 184 556 
Bancroft 178 191 648 
RE occsccece 181 17 539 





Grand Prix Du Casino. 


Tre thirty-fourth contest for the Grand Prix du Casino began 
on Monday, and was finished late Feb. 8 The contest was 
one of the most exciting ever witnessed at Monte Carlo. It did 
not seem last week as if there would be so many competitors 
as previously, for there had been a falling off in the earlier 
events of the season; but it would appear that many shooters 
were reserving themselves for the Grand Prix, as the fotal of 
shooters went up to 152, this being only one less than last year. 
With so many competitors it was not at all sure that the con- 
test would be got through in the three days allotted to it, and 
the doubts became all the greater after the first day, for only 
two of the twelve rounds were completed, and there was so 
little wind to help the birds that the proportion of birds to 
misses was greater than usual. The progress made on Tuesday 
was, however, greater than it had been on the first day, and at 
the end of the shooting only fourteen competitors had killed five 
birds, while forty-eight had killed four out of five, seventy-four 
had missed two, and sixteen were out of the contest altogether. 
The weather, is should be added, was very fine on the first two 
days, but the sky was clouded this morning, and for an hour 
or two rain threatened. However, the sun came out toward 
noon, and the weather was brilliant for the finish of the com- 
petition. The most notable feature in the 6th and 7th rounds 
was the failure of Signor Schiannini (the winner last year) and 
of Mr. Mackintosh, who, as usual, had the worst of the luck, 
and by the time that the 10th round was reached it became 
apparent that the issue would be left to two Englishmen (Mr. R. 
Beresford and Mr. Haye:) and to two Italians, Signor H. 
Grasselli (the winner in 1902) and Signor Marconcini, the latter 
of whom has been very successful at Monte Carlo for many 
seasons. The llth round, however, disposed of both the English- 
men, as Mr. Hayes missed a fast bird from the second trap, 
while Mr. Beresford unfortunately stumbled just as the trap was 
pulled, and his bird got clean away. Signor H. Grasselli, on the 
contrary, had an easy bird from the. fourth trap, while Signor 
Marconcini was able to stop a fast one from the first, and Mr. 
Mackintosh, who had only one miss, killed smartly in the 11th 
round. There was some very good shooting in this round, and 
the situation became extremely interesting, as the two Italians 
were the only competitors who had killed all their birds, and it 
followed as a matter of course that if either of them killed in 
the 12th and final round the contest was at an end, so far as 
place went. The 12th round was, therefore, watched keenly, and 
it began with the defeat of Mr. Mackintosh, whose bird fell 
dead in the sea, and after Mr. Hayes had shot a good bird from 
the center trap, Signor Grasselli made it certain that he would 
be either first or second by killing with his first barrel from the 
center trap. Mr. Beresford brought down his bird in good style, 


- as did the others who only had one miss in the preceding rounds, 


Signor Marconcini had now only to kill to be on a level with 
Signor Grasselli, and to insure being second if not first. He 
certainly had luck on his side, for he got a very easy bird from 
the middie trap, which took very little killing. This brought the 
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contest to a eanélusion so far as concerned the -first two prises, 
for the two Italians agreed to divide the money (21,440) for 
first and second and shoot off for the handsome trophy. The duel 
between these crack shots was a prolonged one, both of them 
being in their best form and they brought down six birds eaeh. 
It was not until the 19th round that a miss was made, as after 
Signor Grasselli had scored a good kill from the center trap, 
Signor Marconcini’s bird from the second trap got away hard hit 
and dropped in the sea. This contest over, there still remained 
the chance of the English winning a share of the money, in 
the third and fourth prizes, the six who had only one. miss being 
eligible. Mr. Hayes was the first to go, as he missed in the 
opening round, and there being left only Mr. Beresford, who 
had been decidedly unlucky in accepting his llth bird, but 
who was shooting remarkably well. He, like the Marquis de 
la Villaviciosa and Signor Petrosini, killed four birds in suc- 
cession, but in the 6th round of the ties the two former missed, 
while the Italian killed and secured third prize, this being the 
first time that the Italians have secured the three leading places. 
The two others then divided the fourth prize, which amounted 
to £215, and so the contest came to a close. The Italians, it 
should not be omitted to say, were nearly seventy strong, and 
eight previous winners of the prize were in the field; Scores: 
Grand Prix du Casino of £800, added to a sweepstakes of £8 
each; second, £160 and 25 per cent; third, £80 and 20 per cent.; 
fourth, £40 and 15 per cent.; three pigeons at 26 metres, 9 at 


27 metres; last year’s winner to stand back a metre; 152 subs.: 


Signor H. Grasselli (divided first and second of 


., £1440, and wins objet d’art)...........s.ce0ee ++» -111191111111—12 
Signor Marconcini (divided first and second of 
MIE. i vttccocties wdctecheelcicssveowdbeanet eeeee ADIN —12 












SE IG vocceecnaduasd&keesent 
NG ia i NO, can ecawacasancnanetes 
Marquis de la Villaviciosa 


Mr Hayes +2 22109171111401—11 


- -11111011401—11 
.-11111111100—1. 
--111111011—1 
- -111110101111—11 


Count de Valdelgrana 
M Thonier 


M de Thézy.......... 110111111111—11 
Mr Mackintosh ,...... 


Gusmeuistudes cwancaedlle ++ -111111101110—10 
ROR ns ona cecanrsaccacucesarnasadade onan eee 111011111110—10 
BM PRO seicicdc nce Pixetuscnlescvertsceeduecsaceancra 111101111111—10 

M. Mayeur 9, Signor R. Gallardo 9, Count de Méran 9, Baron 
de Dorlodot 9, Count Rodacanachi 9, M, Geynet 9, M. Faure 8, 
M. Journu 8, M. de Lesse 8, Signor Queirolo 8, Prince de Cara- 
man-Chima 8, M. G. Nagy 8, Signor Carrara 8, Signor Scolaro 8, 
Signor Moro 8, Signor Soldi 7, Signor Schiannini 7, Signor Miola 
7, M. de Gillies 7, M. Von Eicke 6, Mr. McAlister 6, Marquis de 
Yvanrey 6, Signor Pienovi 6, Lord Savile 2, Lord Roslyn 6, 
Capt. F. Leighton 5, M. Langhendonck 5, Signor Pellini 5, Signor 
Bonora 5, Baron de Coppin 5, Mr. W. Watson 6, Baron Gour- 
gaud 5, Mr. Braco 5, M. Dufier 5, Sir Thomas Freake 5, Baron 
Léonino 5, Marquis de Grésy 4, M. Asplen 4, Baron A. de Mont- 
pellier 4, M. Chaveriat 4, Mr. Collier 4, Mr. Harrison 4, Mr. H. 
Roberts 4, M. Le Pape 4, Signor Fumagalli 4, Signor de Quirini 
4, Signor Cavasoli 4, Signor Giougo 4, M. Moncorgé 3, M. Paccard 
3, Signor Malfetaini Guido 3, M. R. Gourgaud 3, Mr. Carroll 3, 
M. de Plagino 3, Signor Rapuzzi 3, M. Castadére 3, Marquis 
Impériale 3, M. van der Hayden 3, Mr. Greville Ryan 3, Signor 
Redaelli 3, Hon. F. Theilusson 3, Signor Montana 3, Signor A. 
Marietti 3, Count E. d’Oultremont 3, Signor Setti 3, Lord West- 
bury 3. 

Missed two out of four: Mr. Hannam, Mr. Forden, M. R. 
Huet, Signor Ghirlanda, Count Filippi, Signor G. Bela, Signor 
Forti, Lord Newton Butler, Mr. Hall, Mr. Crelluden Robinson, 
Signor Durio, Signor Ponti, Mr. Wootton, Marquis Ridolphi, M. 
Brasseur, Signor Cavagnera, Mr. L. Henry, M. D. Dolfin, Signor 
Bordoni, Signor Lainati, M. de Lossonczy, Count Ginanni. 

Missed two out of three: Signor Monti, Count A. de Lazzaro, 
M. Dianin, M. Plevius, Signor Rossi, Mr. Spalding, Baron A. 
de Tavernost, Mr. Scott, Baron de la Monaco, Signor Belloni, 
Mr. Suthery, Mr. Blake, Signor Girardi, Herr Hans Marsch, 
Capt. Morrow, Hon. F. Erskine, M. Pellier Johnson, Signor 
Castoldi, Mr. Stratford, Signor Gierleri, M. Tunnell, Signor 
Fortunio, Signor O. Galetti, M. Boutet, Signor Fadini, Signor 
Mugni, Signor Lavarello, Signor Mosca, Mr. J. Roche. 

Missed two birds: M. Doyen, Mr. C. James, Signor Grasselli- 
tarni, M. Demonts, Mr. I. Davies, Count H. d’Oultremont, 
Signor Guidicini, Baron de Waldner, Signor Sani, Count Gajoll, 
M. L. Bivort, Col. Boswall-Preston, Mr. Carter, Signor Marchesi, 
M. P. Nouvelles, Count A. Zichy, Signor Montecuculli, Signor 
Catenacci, Signor Piccaluga (retired, after having killed two 
birds, owing to a family bereavement), Mr. Ker. 

Ties for third and fourth prizes: 






Signor Petrosini (third of £814)............sscccoccccccccces 111l1— 6 
Mr. R. Beresford (divided fourth of £215)..... onaaseneted 11110— 4 
ay de la Villaviciosa (ditto)...... wwanéeve scadonetaeeas 11110— 4 
Se iva itn denice dndvencsaksvnpacesdeamacudcante 

Count de Valdelagrana 


0 
DE IE dis canacnacasuscacecndnsdsuaenceardadseuseboadsoacdes 0 


The winners of the Grand Prix since its foundation in 1872 
have been as under: 


1872—Mr. G. L. Lorillard, United States. 
1873—Mr. J. Jee V. C., C. B., England. 
1874—Sir William Call, England- 
1875—Capt. Aubrey Patton, England. 
1876—Capt. Aubrey Patton, England. 
1877—Mr. W. Arundel Yeo, England. 
1878—Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennell, England. 
1879—Mr. E. R. G. Hopwood, England. 
1880—Count M. Esterhazy, Hungary. 
1881—M. G. Camaner, Belgium. 
1882—Count de St. Quintin, France. 
1883—Mr. H. Roberts, England. 
1884—Count de Caserta, Italy. 
1885—M. L. de Dorlodot, Belgium. 
1886—Signor Guidicini, Italy. 
1887—Count Salina, Italy. 

1888—Mr. C. Seaton, England. 
1889—Mr. Valentine Dicks, England. 
1890—Signor Guidicini, Italy. 
1891—Count L. Gajoli, Italy. . 
1892—Count Trauttmansdorff, Austria. 
1893—Signor Guidicini, Italy. 
1894—Count C. Zichy, Austria. 
18%—Signor Benvenuti, Italy. 
1896—M. H. Journu, France, 
1897—Signor G. Grasselli, Italy. 
1898—Mr. Curling, England. 

1899—M. R. Moncorgé, France. 
1900—Count O’Brien, Spain. 

1901—M. Guyot, France. 

1902—Signor Grasselli, uate. 
1903—Mr. Pellier-Johnson, England. 
1904—Signor Schiannini, Italy. 
1906—Signor H. Grasselli, Italy. 


The prize has now been won twelve times by an Englishman, 
eleven times by an Italian, four times by a Frenchman, three 
times by an Austria-Hungarian, twice by a Belgian and once 
each by a Spaniard and an American. The Italian victories have 
nearly all been gained in the last twenty years, tor, as will 
be seen from the above, the English-speaking competitors were 
to the front in the first eight years, but since then the Italiang 
have had more than their share of the spoils, 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue first shoot in the new prize series, for the Peters trophy 


was held on Friday, Feb. 10. The day was pleasant. On Satur- 


day, Feb. 11, there was quite a large attendance, and many more 
members shot their first score in this contest. The day wap 
clear. 


For the Peters trophy there will be fifteen contests, one each 


week at 50 targets each, and members must take part in at 
least ten contests to qualify; added targets for a handicap. The 
contestant having best average with his handicap in the total 
number in which he takes part wins the trophy. All ties shot off. 
Pfieffer had the honor of making the best score of actual breaks 
in the first shoot, 48, and making a run of 45 straight. 

Supt. Gambell had the misfortune to fall on the ice the first 
of the week and severely injured his knee. He was confined 
to bis bed until to-day, when he hobbled around on crutches. The 
injury is a painful one, but we hope to see Mr. Gambell about as 
well as ever soon. 

Peters trophy, 50 targets: Pfieffer (7) 50, Boeh (8) 50, Williams 
(2) 48; Falk (8) 48, Peters (1) 47, Medico (1) 47, Bullerdick (4) 47, 
H. Kirby 46, Harig 46, Don Minto (1) 46, Faran (1) 46, Hesser 
(2) 46, Pohlar (2) 45, Barker 45, Osterfelt (2) 45, Herman (3) 45, 
Roll (2) 44, Maynard (2) 48, R. H. Kirby 32. 


New Berlin (O.) Gun Club. 


The New Berlin Gun Club was organized Feb. 1, 1904 with a 
good membership and the following officers: Jas. Smith, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Schlitz, Secretary; W. J. Mathie, Treasurer; C. J. 
Schlitz, Captain. At the annual meeting, held Jan. 10, 1905, a 
riew board was elected as follows: O. J. Evans, President; Jas. 
Smith, Secretary; W. J. Mathie, Treasurer; Ed. Willaman, 
Captain. The club shoots are held every Saturday, and visiting 
sportsmen will receive a cordial welcome. 

At the Jan. 28 shoot, the captain and president chose sides and 
shot a match at 25 targets, the losing side to pay for the supper 
—sweethearts and wives. 

On Feb. 4 only three members were on hand. The scores 
follow: 

Team match, 25 targets: Evans team—R. Winnell 22, T. Schlitz 
21, J. S. Schlitz 19, W. C. Schlick 19, O. J. Evans 18, A. Willaman 
17, Jas. Smith 16, R. B. Evans; total, 148. 

Willaman team—C. F. Schlitz 21, Ed. Willaman 20, Chas. 
Schlitz 20, Ed. Ream 19, Fred Smith 19, Wm. Mathie 18, J. 
Suffecoal 15, H. Lehr 15; total, 147. 


Notes. 


The Springfield Gun Club proposes to send a team to Urbana 
to contest for the new trophies presented by the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. The club will also make an effort to capture the 
Phellis 6-man team cup recently won by the Newark Gun Club 
from the Dayton Gun Club. 

The Bing Club, of Dayton, O., composed of hunters and 
anglers, held their’ annual meeting and elected the following 
officers: John F. Roehm, President; Mr. J. Schwind, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John A. Wessalosky, Sec’y; Chas. Miller, Treasurer. 

Bonasa. 


Crescent Gun Club. 


Mankato, Minn., Feb. 14.—The Crescent Gun Club held its 
monthly meeting iast night. There was a large attendance. 

The subject of trapping quail was the all-absorbing topic. 
Resolutions were adopted which condemn it in strong terms. 

The officers of the club are: President, Nick Kleinschmidt; 
Vice-President, Frank L. Bennett; Secretary, F. P. Huettle; Cap- 
tary, C. K. Hanna. 

It was decided to build a new club house, one large enough for 
Storage and club purposes during bad weather. 

A committee was appointed for the purpose of placing fish fry 
in the adjoining lakes. 

The club has now eighteen members, viz.: Nick Kleinschmidt, 
Frank L. Bennett, F. P. Huettle, C. K. Hanna, Oscar Beirenbauer, 
C. L. Benedict, F. L. McLauren, Ed Enfield, James McMurtrie, 
John Brown, John G. Hoerr, Geo. Pond, J. P. Dineen, Geo. Wie- 
deman, George Albert and W. H. Anderson, 


North Side Gun Club. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 14—It must be said that the members 
of the North Side Gun Club are enthusiastic in their pastime of 
smashing up a few clay birds, as yesterday the snow was almost 
blinding. 

This was the third live-bird shoot held this winter, and‘ they 
are quite popular, and they are not expensive the way-they are 
furnished by the club. 

The first event was clay targets, 25 each: O. Imse 22, A. 
Krause 18; W.°Birnsheim 20, E. Koehm 18, J. Oecechsle 19, J. 
Klinehert 18, A. Schroeder 14, J. Trester 13, S. Schneider 8, J. 
Maunch 18, P. Lode 8, F. Sander 12, G. Lade 14, and P. Peters 14. 

Six live birds each: J. Oechsle 6, A. Krause 3, P. Peters 4, J. 
Manch 6, Wm. Birnsheim 5, G. Lade 4, F. Minxer 6, J. Trister 
5, S. Schneider 4, J. Hornberger 4, J. Kleinert 3, E. Koehm 4, 
O. Imse 4, P. Lade 4, F. Sander 5, A. Schroeder 5, A. Klomann 2. 


Permi tations. 


Mansfield, O., Feb. 12.—A match between Chief of Police Jacob 
Wiel and P. W. Pettitt, having more than $100 up on the result, 
was partly shot to-day. Much interest was taken by the local 
sportsmen, and the “kidders” who helped it along. 

The shoot was brought about through bantering. The condi- 
tions were as follows: The first bet was by Pettitt, $10 even 
money that he could break the most clay targets, both to shoot 
at 25. The second bet was that Pettitt could break more targets 
with a rifle than Wiel with a shotgun, and $5 to $10 was put on 
this bet. The third bet was that the Chief could not break 4 out 
of 25 targets with a shotgun. The next was that Pettitt wagered 
$90 that Wiel would lose two out of the three bets. 

Wiel borrowed a 12-gauge hammerless shotgun and also 150 
shells from the Mayor. 

The match started off similar to many other competitive 
events, and there was a promise of some fair shooting. There 
were many shooters and would-be fun-makers present. Each side 
had a long following and masters of ceremony, as it was expected 
that some shells without shot might be furnished. 

The Chief was first to the trap, and he was “going some.” He 
broke the first 4 straight, and then the crowd got busy and 
Started the “fun poking,” with a result that Said Jake only broke 
one more out of the following six. 

Pettitt now. took his turn; and he made 7 from his 10, which 
put him 2 in the lead. 
v«iJake came up, but was the worse for the “joshing,” and only 
got a small piece out of two of his 10. Pettit won with 13 out of 
20, and the first bet was passed to Pettitt. 


> - 
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The second bet was not shot to a finish, as Pettitt came out 
with an automatic rifle, intending. to shoot. at each target as long’ 
as it staid in the air, Now, Wiel,very strongly objected, stating 
that one shot alone should be allowed at each target. This ulti- 
mately broke up the match, and the money was returned by the 
stakeholder. 

There was fun in plenty all the following day, and will not end 
for some time yet. : 

The policemen were busy at the station. Some one procured an 
old water pitcher, and an artist painted thereon these words: 
“Presented to J. W. Wiel, champion trap shot of Mansfield.” 
As soon as the spokesman can prepare an appropriate speech the 

same will be presented at police headquarters. 


In Other Places. 


Let all other shooters take heed. And now comes J. F. Spatz, 
of Bonesteel, S. D., and lays claim to the great feat that he 
states over his signature was. made at his town. The feat was 
in the breaking of 500 clay targets with a shotgun, without a. 
miss, some having been thrown the regulation Sergeant system, 
léyds. and a walk around. Now a strange feature is, why did 
he stop at the end of the 500? The story reads that the am- 
munition was perfect, and it was a pity, it ran out, and then, as 
he only went out to shoot at 25, how did he happen to have 500 
out there in the cold with him? 

The intended programme for the Warm Springs, Ga., June 
tournament has the correct idea—that of contests between State 
teams and club teams. Nothing can be better to draw a crowd 
of shooters and to hold them together than a team shoot. The 
idea as to teams seems to be that of five men to each tlub team, 
and these shall: be residents of the town where the club is 
located. _ All the other State associations: who follow. the ideas 
here advanced by Georgia will in the end find it a success. 

The Chicago Gun Club will surely flourish this year, as a 


wagon load of prizes will be awarded its faithful and best, shooting-- 


members. The secretary is now ready to enlist new members. 

There will be many big tournaments during this year, one of 
them being that of the.Los Angeles Gun Club. Reports have 
it that $500 cash will be added to the shoot as added money, 
open to amateurs only with no handicap. 

What has started the Indians on the war path so soon? It is 
a long time until August; yet there seems to be an unusual 
haste in claiming dates for their next shoot. Anyhow, one of 
the tallest of the tribe has given it out that Lake Okoboji or 
Spirit Lake will pull off the next shoot, and that August 22 to 
24 will see the warriors with their “war paint” on, while the 

—_— ° 
squaws and papooses will look on and wonder. 

Denver will this year pass the grand western handicap shoot 
around, and so Trinidad, Colo., will try it. September 5 to 8 
will be the dates, and there will be a hot shooting time then sure. 

The reports that come in show that one Mr. Frank Butler is 
surely getting very young and frisky. 

It has come to our knowledge that R. S. McMillan, of 
Tilden, Ill., will be the manager for a shooting tournament to 
be held at Coultersville, Ill., on Feb. 21 and 22. He will provide 
a few live birds, providing the Legislature does not get their 
bill through ere that time. 

As mentioned heretofore in the columns of this journal, that 
there was a probability of a gun club being formed in Houston, 
Texas, the one man necessary to lead the shooting tribe out 
of the wilderness has been found. He is Mr. Ben. Schwartz, 
who is reported to be a sportsman for sport’s sake, and a man 
who can command the respect of all the trap men or would-be 
“target busters’ of the great city of Houston. When the 
great bunch of traveling men, some twelve in number, put in 
their appearance it was the signal for a unity of effort. Mr. 
Schwartz’ will take the initiative, and the organization will be 
strictly amateur. The trouble heretofore experienced as to 
grounds will be overcome. A good and permanent ground will 
be established, anid there will be a salaried keeper present at all 
times, where all the members can practice either singly or 
collectively and practice all that they may desire. The best 
shots will be handicapped; and in a few days the organization 
will be perfected. Thus’ will the town of Houston be in the 
front rank, so far as a gun club is concerned. . Success to you 
Mr. Schwartz, as well as to all your associates. What is needed 
in very many other cities is just such a broad-gauge manager 
and organizer as Houston has in Mr. Schwartz. 

James L. Davis, of Riverside, Cal., won the silver cup offered 
as-a prize for September, October and November, with a score 
of 93 1-3 per cent. 

An Ohio cartridge company has offered a fine loving cup, which 
will be contested for by shooters in the following Ohio counties, 
viz., Miana, Champaign, ‘Clark, Shelby, Union, Madison and 
Logan. The first shoot will be held in Urbana April 1. 

“Cad,” H. W. Caldwallader, is doing some fine shooting in 
his territory of Illinois. He is handy with both rifle and shot- 
gun. He is billed for Centralia, Ill. 

Some of the Dixon, Illinois, boys are shooting at the home of 
W. J. Massholder, one mile south of the city. 

The Council Bluff, Ia., shooters are getting in practice for the 
March tournament by shooting at 100 targets at each meeting. 

The Minneska Gun Club, Winona, Minn., elected their officers, 
viz., President, R. R. Young; Treasurer, Ed. Fitzgerald; Secretary, 
F. E. Hartman. 

A club, to be known as the Newport Gun Club, has been 
formed by the shooters at New Bloomfield, Pa. 

The Newton, Ill., Gun Club held their shoot Monday last. 
Loto Hardcastle was the high man, 20 out of 25 targets; Frank 
Albright and W.°H. Pipin tied for second, and Paul Williams 
and George Roebuck were third. 

The Castle Gun Club, of Belvidere, Ill., met last Saturaay 
and elected Frank Sewell as a member. Thomas Cornish was 
their choice for re-appointment as deputy game warden. 

The Kinsley, Kan., Gun Club have sent in a protest against 
the bill which has been introduced prohibiting quail shooting. 

Al. Blunt, H. H. Watkins, F. R. Moore, and M. F. Thomas, 
members of the Florence, Colo., Gun Club, held a practice shoot 
last week. 

Col. W. W. Woodward has presented the Sandusky Gun Club 
with a very handsome loving cup. 

A proposition is on foot to abolish Sunday hunting in Illinois. 

A: gun club is being organized at Rapid City, South Dakota. 

A new gun club, to be known as the Toyah Lake Club, will 
be formed shortly at El Paso, Texas. , 

Out at Le Mars, Ia., the enthusiasm that was. so strong last 
year will not be dormant during 1905. After the notice of the 
election of officers now comes the news of their annual tournament 
being set for May. 


The’ handicap beef shoot of the Nichols Park, Gun Club was ; 


finished on Jast Tuesday. There was snow and cold to contend 
with; yet there was some, hot competition. Frank Riehl made 
high score, $2 out of the 100, while Ed. Scott came next with 90. 

Once upon a time, Paola, Kans., could boast of a flourishing 
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gun club, and some big matches were shot there, viz., the Irwin- 


’ Elwell match, in which the pot was $500, being by far the largest 


ever shot for on Kansas soil. It will be pleasant news to many 
of the Western boys to know that at this same town of Paola, there 
is a new club with the new name of the New Lancaster Gun 
Club, and also, that a shoot was held Saturday last. 

The Houghton, Mich., Gun Club members are considerably 
worked up over the effort to prevent R. M. Edwards from win- 
ning the president’s cup. 

Trapshooters in the “short grass” country are keeping the 
ball rolling during these very stormy days. Last week the Larned, 
Kans., club paid a visit to Kinsley, and with eight men on a 
side and 20 targets to the man, Larned was winner, with a score 
of 9% to 71. Holzapfel, of Larned, with 17, was high; Phil 
Moletor, with 13 out of 15, made top score for the Kinsley crowd. 

Annual meeting of the Cumberland Valley Gun Club, Carlisle, 
Pa., was held recently, and the newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. E. Dawson; Vice-President, Thos. E. Vale; Secretary, 
W. G. Hughes; Treasurer, Chas. Chandler; Field Captain, Wm. G. 
Minnich. After the election was settled, a shoot was held. H. E. 
Dawson won the medal just to show that he was the boss presi- 
dent; W. A. Fairlor won the silver medal and Philip Six the 
bronze. 

The Penn Gun Club, Norristown, Pa., are contemplating a 
change of the shooting grounds. As there are several places under 
consideration, the best one will no doubt be selected. 

It appears that the Cumberland Gun Club of Davenport, Ia., 
did not get the new club house free as originally promised, as 
tLe. information has been furnished us that at a late meeting of 
the club it was decided to spend several hundred dollars on the 
club house upon the Grand Isle grounds. 

Even at Galveston, Tex., there come times when even Gilbert 
and Crosby do not care to shoot under existing weather condi- 
tions, as their shoot billed for that town was postponed. 

A letter. from El Paso recited that of course Mr. Will Rand 
carried off some of the prizes at the big shoot held at Houston. 
There will be twenty-two average prizes at the Budd and Whitney 
shoot. Besides, there will be a total of some $500 in cash prizes. 
Won't there be a huge battle when all these Iowa men get to- 
gether and try for supremacy with the scatter gun. 

The Springfield, O., Gun Club will take part in the trophy 
shoot, the same being donated by H. W. Kirby, of Urbana. 

Only four members of the South Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, 
faced the traps on Sunday last, and they were not making their 
usual scores, owing to the cold and snow. 

The local sportsmen of Mt. Vernon, S. D., have organized a 
gun club. The officers are: President, Charles Daniels; Vice- 
President, Charles Lawrence; Secretary, G. H. Smith; Treasurer, 
R. T. Hedden; Captain, Wm. Wagner. 

The Rice Lake, IIl., Gun Club, with headquarters at Canton, 
will make some additions to their hunting shack. Some fine 
new boats will replace the old ones that were destroyed by fire. 
At least one of the boats will be something handsome and con- 
venient. 

The John F. Weiler Gun Club held its shoot last Wednesday. 
The weather was a great handicap. There were some notables 
present, among them Frank Butler, D. D. O’Connell and John 
K. Jones, of New York, and H. C. Longnecker, of Philadelphia. 

The Rensselaer, Pa., Rod and Gun Club held their annual 
election. Result: President, Frank Wilson; Vice-President, Frank 
Shibley; Secretary, Fred Kopp; Treasurer, John Otto; Trustee, 
Herman Sibley; Captain, Thomas Kirby. 

The experts and traveling men are doing some tall hustling in 
Illinois. Last week at Centralia, H. W. Cadwallader interested 
the Centralia, Ill., crowd with some fancy shooting with the rifle 
and shotgun. 

Well, the weather during the past few weeks has caused the 
shotguns to lay in their racks. Most of the shooters, even as far 
south as Jacksonville, Fla., have found it pleasant to roast their 
shins around a hot stove and peruse the sporting papers, and spec- 
ulate on what they will do when the snow is gone and the birdies 
come again. 

The first shoot of the Green River Gun Club was held at Law- 
son’s, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 11. A fair attendance was the result 
of the gathering, and there were four events of 10 targets each. 

At Butte, Mont., Feb. 13, several of the members of the Butte 
Red and Gun Club were out for practice. The scores were good, 
considering the weather. Mr. Carmichael led the bunch with 82 
out ‘of 100. 


Independent Gun Club, 


Easton, Pa., Feb. 13.—At the last meeting of the Independent 
Gun Club the following officers were elected: J. Heil, President; 
F. Genther, Vice-President; W. Ivey, Sec’y; W. Maurer, Treas- 
urer; J. Pleiss, Corresponding Sec’y and Captain. 

This club held their ninth anniversary on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 11, at which nineteen members of the Alert Gun Club, of 
Phillipsburg, and Mr. Neaf Apgar and Mr. S. S. Adams attended. 
Lunch and- refreshments were served, also speeches from quite 
a few who were present. Mr. Forest Colb, a member of the club, 
kindly donated a stuffed hawk and a year’s subscription to the 
Forest AND Stream. The club now has a membership of forty- 
six members, of which thirty-nine are shooters. 

Jacos P etss. 


Fulford Memorial Fund, 


New York, Feb. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: The committee 
having charge of the Fulford Memorial Fund have contracted 
with Jenny & Nelbach, of Utica, N. Y., to erect a monument at 
a cost of $600 to the memory of the late Elijah D. Fulford. This 
monument will be erected on the family plot in New Forrest 


, Hill Cemetery, Utica, N. Y., and will be dedicated on the first 


day of the tournament of the New York State Sportsmen’s Associ- 
ation, which takes place in June. Mr. G. L. Biederman, of 
Utica, N. Y., has kindly consented to deliver the memorial 
address. Tue CommMITTEE, 

T. H. Keller, Chairman. 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Ys Feb. 18.—The cold, stiff wind was no deter- 
rent to the small band of shooters who alternately shot a while 
and warmed themselves at the stove a while. The stiff wind 
made erratic targets. The club house was heated comfortably. 
The star performance of the day was that of Mr. Kelly, .who 
made high score in every event, one of his most excellent per- 
formances being five pairs straight. The scores: 

2346567 Events: 12 
25 25 30 * 30 10 Targets: 25 25 
28 10 27 10- Anderson ....13 14 
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*Five pairs. 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossixinc, N. Y.—The team of the Ossining Gun Club was again 
victorious in their match with the Poughkeepsie Gun Club team 
at Ossining on the 13th inst. The teams are evenly matched, for 
each club has two wins to its credit. 

The third match at Poughkeepsie, on Jan. 2, 
affair, and was won by Ossining with the small lead of three 
targets. The weather was threatening and coid, but thirty shooters 
braved it all and shot through, there being 4,100 targets thrown. 
There were but two trade representatives present, Sim Glover 
and Harry Welles, who were hustling their respective powders. 
Sim Glover was high professional with 142 out of 160. J. B. 
Sanders, of Albany, won first high amateur average, with 154; 
I. Tallman of South Milbrook, 
Bedell won prize for high score on the Ossining team. 

In the evening the Ossining Gun Club gave a banquet at the 
Weskora Hotel in honor of the visiting team. ‘The dining room 
was finely decorated with sportsman’s trophies 
lected from the members by E. McDonald, pro 
hotel. This dinner was a pleasant sequel to a fine day’s fun. 


was a 10-man team 


won second high average; .\. 
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Mr. J. G. Heath kindly helped in scoring and squad hustling 
Events: 1334656567 8 910 

Targets 15 15 15 15 15 15 2515 15 15 Broke 
Te WES ovccccccccsccsscvces 101212 91412 201113 8 121 
EA Staples .ccccccccscccccece 13 13141311 9171118 & 122 
C G Blandford 13 12 13 12 12 11:18 11 11:10 23 
COW Floyd...ccccccvccccseccss 1410121412 917181 9 123 
A Bedell ...... IVMUNNWNVNBIB 23 
J O Adams.....ccccccscccccee 13 12 12 12 12 12:18 13 10 10 124 
J B Sanders . 13 12 10 14 13:13 22:12 11:14 134 
S Glover .... . 1415 11 12 10 14 22:14 15 15 142 
I Tallman ... 13 141113 121118121812 129 
} Rhoades 101013 913811 20 710 8 111 
‘A Traver 79139 8 81711 811 101 
F TEVIAN ccccnescenccoccessse 8844651712 910 Sz 
L R McDonald 611 9 6 910..101011 is 
A L Burns.. 8 8 5 3 41913 8 9 8 16 
FT Reeakes ccccccecsccses - 61010 7 9 517 710.. ‘ 
D McFarland .......... . et Bice, 8 Oe ta ce 
W Seelkt .ccccccsesccese SR Dis wae a j 
BR WHEE ccccccccctcccce wae © 8.6. 8:9 3 
G B Hubbell. ......cccccceses 10101212... .. 20013 9.. 
T HasbrOGke .cccccccccccscvce co 00 00 00 00 00 8 ieee 
BE, PER cicxaccasesouescces 00 an sa ag ee av 711 9 8 
ee Gy ccncouccneencunesas 0s ee 60 40 6 0 11 
W Coleman ........ 12 
D Brandreth 8 
H L Stratton 6 

BF SNyeh. .occcccccscsscccsse! 06 38 8 Se "es Se ms 12 2 

R Hendricks ‘ : 

fy * eee eee eee ee i 

Team match: 

Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Ossining Gun Club 

J B Sanders........cecee 22 A We vec deevcvccsens 33 

1 Rhoades ... R Hendricks............ 21 

Tallman G B Hubbell............. 20 

J Q Adams D Brandreth ........... 19 
A Traver ..... © G Bieoibotd.<..<665.< 18 
E J Snyder. ae eee 17 
ET RUOMEOE: scnsctccnaszes ee? CW Wiebe vc sc csc vccnds 17—134 

Extra targets: C. W. Floyd shot at 30, broke 26; A. Travel, 65 


49; C. G. Blandford, 75, 57; E. A. Staples, 60, 48; J. Hyland, 35, 


20; J. QO. Adams, 45, 37; G. B. Hubbell, 30, 23; D. Brandreth, 15, 
11; H. Stratton, 15, 5; W. Coleman, 15, 10; D. McFarland, 45, 17; 
E. J. Snyder, 15, 6; R. White, 45, 15; A. L. Marris, 15, 11; 
R. Hendricks, 15, 8; E. Ball, 30, 23; W. Scott, 80, 37; L. Lyon, 49, 
%; S. Glover, 15, 14; I. Tallman, 15, 10; J. Rhoades, 30, 17; 
T. Rhoades, 30, 16; A. L. Barnes, 15, 9; L. R. McDonald, 30, 19; 
H. Welles, 30, 23; J. Sanders, 30, 24. c.. GM. 








Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 15.—Eighteen shooters, with handicaps from 
16 to 2lyds., congregated on the Boston Gun Club platform to day, 
and with conditions just right proceeded to do or die, though how 
well they succeeded is better told by the scores. 

Griffiths, Frank, Dickey and Sadler had a merry time of it in the 
match, 26 breaks being recorded for each, two targets too good 
for Gleason and Burns, who were tied on second with 24. Owen 
with 23 occupied third place all alone. Capt. Woodruff, just back 
from a Southern trip, held fourth place, together with Roy, but 
says that first place is more to his liking, and intends to have 
his share of the honors before long. Hollis had a decidedly bad 
half hour, and seemingly could not extricate himself, and being a 
usual 85 per cent., it Was clear that he was away off form. Other 
scores: 








Events: $45678 910 

Targets 5 10 10 15 15 10 15 10 10 
Frank, 19 9 $1214 313 910 
Griffiths 7 91412101110 9 
Dickey 8 713131015 910 
Rell, 20 8 611 9 71410 9 
SOS, OD cicceancucanceneivantnnes 612 6 910 6 612.. 
Owen, 16 $885 56W1l 6 8 8.. 
Burns, 16 .... 913 TTNWT7Y 6 
Fenton, 16 £2.39. 378. 7-7-8 
WOOUTUE. BT cucreinestersscheses 7a 6 US OW FW c-ve 





FOREST AND STREAM: 





FOR EXPERT COMPETITIONS. 





STATES 


. § 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
Agencies: } 114-116 Market Street, San Francieco. 


Sadler, 

Gleason, 
Oe eee 
Kirkwood, 20 
\\ orthing, 
Paul, 16 

Willard, 16 
Bruce, 16 
Baker, 16 


Merchandise match, 


Griffiths, 21 
Dickey, 21 
Frank, 19 
Sadler, 16 
Gleason, 19 


Burns, 16 
Owen, 16 ... 
Koy, 19 


Woodruff, 17 
Kirkwood, 20 
Bell, 20 
Worthing, 
Willard, 16 
Taul, 16 
Hollis, 19 
lenton, 
bruce, 


YY eT a 
MZ WN 
+ ees 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 





30 











« « -100111111110011011111111110111—26 
. 00011111 1111101011111110111111—24 
101011111001111111111111110011—24 
011111011101111001111011111110—23 
011011101101110111101110111011—22 
011101 101101010101011411111111—22 
111001011111111110110101011100—21 
001010111111111111010010010111 
11010110010111 1001111101101101 
101011101011011100111110101011—20 
011311011011100011001010011110—18 
1110100101101 11110010001100001—16 
011010000001111111110010100001 
010011010000010100001110100100—11 


713 7101313 814 9. 854 
SI 9: STE Oe cs.ce oe > 826 
JTRS. eee .800 
1310 912 9 8$12.... 820 
11 8 410101013.... -730 
oe wep PO 2 Me dae .630 
Sww 7 $... 615 
6¢€¢383.:.. 307 

S 800 


unknown, distance handicap: 


111111111 110111111101011111011—26 
« -10411111111 1011101111011111111 


26 





« -110000111110101111111111111110—26 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. 


Letween- teams of Yale and the Crescent Athletic Club. 
was with the home club by the exceedingly safe margin of 248 to 





20 
20 


15 


I., Feb. 18.—The main contest was the team race 


Victory 


There were six men on each team and each shot at 50 targets. 


The February cup shoot went to the credit of Dr. Henry L. 


O'Brien and Mr. L. 


tcams contesting, Messrs. C. 


high with 48. 


M. Palmer, 
and G. Stephenson were next with 
A. 


each scoring 24. 
99 


Sykes and D. C. 


Messrs. F. 
In the team event, 
Bennett were 


B. 


six 


The Stake trophy contest resulted in a tie of three, Messrs. 
Stephensons and Palmer, each scoring 47 out of a possible 50. 
Mr. H. B. Vanderveer was a winner in another event. 

Monthly cup, 25 targets: 








Hdp. Brk. Tot’). 
Palmer, Jr......0 0 24 24 
OP Brie: secscccese 4 20 24 
G Stephenson, Jr. 2 0 2 
F B Stephenson. 1 21 22 
Lenford, Jr....... 1 20 2a 
Team shoot, 25 targets: 
F Stephenson.. 1 23 24 
Hopkins. .....+. 2 19 21-44 
Palmer, Jr... 0 83d 8 
Brigham ....... 0 21 21—44 
Bedford, Jr..... 1 19 2 
Grinnell, Jr..... 1 20 «21-41 
Stake trophy, 50 targets: 
G G Stephenson.4 43 47 
Palmer ...ccccccce 0 47 47 
F BR Stephenson.. 2 45 47 
Grinnell .;......- 2 42 44 
ER Vevecvduceses 4 38 42 
Match, 15 targets: 
Palmer, Jr 2 YF 
Southworth ... 9 9 
eee 9 12 
Match, 15 targets: 
Palmer, Jr......+ 0 2 2 
Grinnell, Jr...... 0 83 8 
Stephenson ...... 0 11 11 
Damron ......+++- 3 6 9 
Snyder ....-cceeee 3 9 2 
BA. Gecasase os 12 3 
Marshall .. .4 . & 
Raynor 3 9 2 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Palate? ...cscencse 0 10 10 
BeiGREM. «.<cceree 0 12 12 
Southworth ..... ® He. -w 
O’Brien 2.200000 2 3 1 
Stephenson ...... 1 il 2 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Palmer .....cee0- 3@ ty 
Brigham .......+. 0 12 2 
Southworth ...... 0 12 12 


Match, 50 targets: 







Se 3 2 44 
T  Check.<<- 21 19 #@ 
E Rugsley 20 20 4 
R Thompson....... 20 20 40 
errr 18 18 3% 
J Borden ......c.0 17 6 32 





119 113 232 














Se 





ores: 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
1 


NE eo ccccinces 1 14 2 
Southworth . 2 
ees 6 3 19 
Fairchild ......... 7 12 19 
SOIGST crcccccsnce 5 9 i 
Southworth ....0 18 18 
EE ce nsics 5 9 14-32 
ME Gagsacwcadus 2 17 19 
Vanderveer .... 4 21 25—44 
ED ceccpesese q 18 22 
Bennett ......... 3 2 24—46 
Vanderveer ...... 6 38 44 
Bennett. ccccascive 2 30 2 
PRON bccsceces 12 20 42 
i ee re 10 26 3% 
Fairchild ........ 4 #2 «8 
Stephenson ...... 11 11 
Foster ...... 13 15 
Grinnell, Jr.. 11 il 
Vanderveer ...... 2 4 6 
DID kcacssese 9 14 14 
ee 2 2 14 
. nncegsins 2 2 14 
Bennett a 11 12 
Brower . 4 6 10 
Bedford -0 14 «14 
Fairchild 4 > & 
Marshall oe 8 lil 
Grinnell .0 9 9 
Foster ..... <a ll 13 
Hopkins ee 7 3 
Damron 3 9 1 
Stephenson ...... 1 il 2 
DGRTOR  .ccccccce 6 5 11 
5 25 Total. 
H M Brigham.....23 23 46 
L M Palmer, Jr...22 23 4° 
F B Stephenson..20 20 40 
G Stephenson, Jr..20 19 39 
A G Southworth...18 21 39 
O C Grinnell, Jr..22 17 39 





125 123 248 





A fly and a flea in a flue 


Were imprisoned. 
“Let us fly,” 


Said the fly, “Let us flee,” 
So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


d. Now, what could they do? 
said the flea— 


—Puck, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association. 


Utica, 
Oneida 


ee ee 
County 


Feb. 13.—The 
Sportsmen’s 
ceedingly wintry weather conditions. 
S. Fanning and F. E. 


Lincol 


a monument, which will be of Barre, 
tive design. 


one 5 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 3 


base will be in undressed stone, while 
polished and 


bear the name 


the week of the State shoot in this city, when a programme will 
be arranged under the direction of the O. C. S. A 


The 


of which Mr. Fulford was.a member 
Events: 1 
Targets: 


Elliott Sheenitereoareceeeswnesudoete owe ome eS Se es 
WOMENS. 500k scesesrc ce 8 91010 910 910 910... .. 
I wie ccc vantscunstsseenvensceas 8988877888 : 
: IS ics ots atsrnnceiniclatean deen - & 6 OO Biss ie este 
DOD" sceccccanetdecsetivederevacse 7678 66755 : i 
PONE Sdawact ndnddodedseseccus S'7'@¢ 25 7 6 7 5 ae if 
MIRE eas ad ctuinnnvaccigvessisees os a6 76787879 21 14 
ANE ur stntannsncusdsiieiniessneit: apr ‘se $669778 
MMT. o.as0 veedcnvonscscverendssee ne os 7768 7% SS... 
FIWOINOE a Cdcoccedeavceivsvavecens ve de ue xt 7889 8 71812 
MIME ncaa dacncavnrciwiancse ies 2h “creeds CG Br O65 
ED 2 sce nnvactnednuvivatens.g¢ <a -en-se ai 93-5 € ta 
WONG bs daecedaacsucadiccvassxenen’ ad bic weed toca 18:73 4% e2 
MECN, ccncscucrsvcccrcsedactsercces ceed cc co cd a ae ee ee 
rN lnnevadceepesnédebetanesan dx ve’ oe eons ‘de 6767 re 
a ONY concncccavecbasevinns wer an 0%. da oe) ae 9 F953 7... 
GMAIL Toabss cs ciedanaiadeuihedes sora,n0svo.aevan oa'tetce 898.28 
NE rrdie cukvedusishanstecases, Se 66 ak de ac. oS Ke ced g : ie 
OP emetne FE ooo os. obese oosxe ce os ca cs 2 eee 
BD TD Sa cdacwetatinessescacsesass. ds Ga Ke Wh '0d 00° ed dk 4°@.2 ny 





And Other Things. 


Feb. 18 
and J. F. 


Cincinnati, O., 
South Dakota, 


feat was performed? We must know 


that the Appomattox affair took place on April 9, 1865; that the 
Chicago cow kicked over the oil lamp on Oct. 8, 1871; and that 
Teddy Roosevelt will be inaugurated on March 4 next. 


date, please, Mr. Spatz, 


Also tell us kindly, why in the world Mr. Leroy Leach did not 
go out and break at least one more target, so as to make it “501 


straight” or even better? 
grounds? 


_Seriously speaking, if one considers that “the weather condi- 
tions were very unfavorable for high scores,’ and that the shooter 
was occasionally troubled by having to stop “to restore numbed 
fingers,” and last but not least, that “the shooter accomplished 


the Herculean task” in 
the gun.” 


such 


{ maintain that we 





Will not Mr. Spatz please accommodate us? 48crs, 
Stanley Gun Club, 

_ Toronto, Can., Feb. 14—The regular weekly shoot of the 

Stanley Gun Club had clear and cold weather. Mr. McGill 


carried off the honors with a score of 24 out of 25. 





will be the guests of the Balmy Beach Club when they shoot off 
their league series. Scores: 

Events: 1234567 $8 9100122 
_, fargets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 10 
TROMMEOR 2.0.0 6cccsecsecencccevese WD vic ce coed’ ¥ coe Gas Oe 
ME cael socio cidumnsvanswakandce 977.. 8 9102410 9 910 
Rock ice OV ot te CIP Bes al 

5 eee Se mee oer ee 

5 S.. $23O8 €.. § 

tm Oe. dé Se Sod de Sea 

é tee se 0d)'sd, SPADA scl 

aa Osc ct ORE at ce” Oe 

es ace ce Oe e* ce 

COC ecercecesecscosscccoeess 08 ce w anten, & a aan 

Coccccceerercecosetcccecesccs co co es Sas « cerae os an 

Peudsdecevesenesdactivarcedd 04 46 af S O.ck 9 Bod. all 
GN ai ictadacibucchbissaneksvedces cn 00 Sa on Don’ Xa es 

UE oSabeauadceccdsacemncanccst ele ak dec notes 19. neal 

MUON copie Vitsbsdevatdvarboegssexdcta ee ay a0 od a0 neheie 3. <a of 

PD. na bic nccnqunnnddkacinde studs de ea tablae dé su ceed ae x 6 8 

STN Fon ns Bisyecskbdivthsdidete dds GENS tld SES rd 6 8 

yP 


“Fulford.” 
and polished and the cap will be of dressed granite. 


tractors will have the monument in position for dedication during 


n 


Association 
Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, J. 
Butler, distinguished experts, were visitors. 
They are members of the Fulford memorial committee. 

The committee visited the establishment of Jenny & Nelbach, 
monument builders in this city, yesterday morning and selected 


V 


It will be § feet 4 inches high, double base, the lower 


inches 


} 
th 


10 10 10 10 10 10 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Spatz, field captain of the Bonesteel 
Gun Club, can both of them swell out their respective chests by 
reason of Mr. Leroy Leach’s wonderful record of “500 straight” 
made “recently” on the grounds of the club and under the direct 
supervision of Mr. J. F. Spatz. Why does Mr. Spatz, field captain, 
not give us the exact date on which such a truly record-breaking 


i 


Did he only have 500 shells at the 


a short time 
trapshooters, 
ought at least to have some details about this wonderful feat. 





Birthday shoot of the 


was held under ex- 


t., granite of an attrac- 


by 4 feet. The lower 
e second will be highly 

The die will be dark 
The con- 


. Gun Club, 
scores: 

{5 6 7 8 9101112 
10 10 10 10 25 15 


Bonesteel, 


t. Even children know 


Give the 


and “without cleaning 


interested parties, 


The Stanleys 





. MASSINGHAM, Sec’y, 



































































IN NEW JERSEY. 


Rahway Gua Club. 


Rarway, N. J., Feb. 13.—The shoot of the Rahway Gun Club, 
held to-day, was well attended. 

In the first event, Akers won in the shoot-off. 

In the second event, Morrison won in the shoot-off. 

The sixth event was won by Burtis. . 

The club trophy silver series, event No. 4, was won ‘by the 
Freekold Gun Club. The contestants and their scores. follow 
South Side, 71; Uquehonga, 64; North River, 80; Climax, 68 
Freehold, 96; Rahway, 69. 

Sweepstakes: 


r 
















12356 Events: 12366 

- 13 6 9.... Hartman .... oo on ED Ove 

-12 9 7 8.. Brantingham oo SBE 

1010... .... Lovett ° 3 56.. 

10 8 25.. Hans o «o MD on 
12111111 7 Burtis . aes 

1213 8.... Matthews ou eed 

Diese. & Muldoon .. -. 111 8 

© ee se Vandevere - 8 810 

Dy Bees Dunn .... - 983 

“SBE 8. Scott . Pere 
7463 Hobbs a 8 7 

em. Schenck - 910 9 

ae Gaskill o EB oa.ee 

695 i) Gipocdibeines all on a 10 8 

Sepebeouss we 174 DEES Sasesescee cure ch Da 
Seneepennesen 60 li 910 ir cntssessee: ob se’ ae os 
eepehenee, 5s eae @ Be MED kevcvecce-ss. 06 os a6) 
pepeecccese co B seas WCEEOEE scescacke 0b <0 06 ob) 
Sutonas as 11 18 SB TERY .ccccdecsee 10 





Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 13.—Owing to the unpleasant weather, the 
tournament planned for to-day had to be postponed till the 22d 
inst. Some fourteen men were in attendance, and during the 
morning six everts were run off. 

Event No. 4, 25 targets, handicap, was won by Mr. P. Har- 
rison, with 20 breaks to his credit, plus 5 targets added, giving 
him a score of 25, and a handsome leather cigar case. 

Event No. 5, same conditions, resulted in a victory for Mr. 
Geo. Batten, with Mr. W. I. Soverel a close second, with prizes 
of a recoil pad and a box of shells, respectively. 


Events: 123466 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 25 25 26 26 25 Targets: 26 25 25 25 25 2 
P Cockefair, 2.. 18 22 23 23 20.. G Batten, 3.... .. ee | 
C Babcock, 2.. 16 1619 2121 .. Dr Gardiner.... .. .. .. 21 22 20 
F Moffett, 2.... 19 18 22 19 23 21 Howlett, 2...... .. .. .. 201814 
H Holloway, 5. 17 16 15 19 20 F Baldwin, 56... .. .. .. 2022122 
E Winslow, 5..12 9..2221.. W Wallace, 6.. .. .. .. 19 1918 
P Harrison, 5.. 14 14 .. 2520 .. F Robinson, 6... .. .. 20.... 
C Kendall, 2... 16 14 .. 2415 24 W Sowerel, 5... .. .. .. .. M.. 


Handicaps apply only in events 4 and 5. 
Epwarp WInstLow, Sec’y. 


The Equitable System. 


A ctvsman who had served on the house committee of a yacht 
club tells of an odd complaint made by a millionaire member. 
It reads as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I have the honor to inform you that I lunched 
at the club this afternoon, and had as my guests three gentlemen, 
all well known gourmets. Among the dishes that I ordered, an 
omelet was served which contained only three flies. As an old 
member of the club, jealous of its reputation as to generosity of 
portions, this naturally touched my pride; it was, moreover, em- 
barrassing, because, in order to make an equitable division of 
the omelet it was necessary either to divide a fly—a nice bit 
of carving, as you must concede—or to forego a fly myself. I 
beg to suggest that in future, when an omelet is ordered for four 
persons, it should be served with either—(a) four flies, or (b) 
no flies at all.—Item. 











The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club defeated the Poughkeepsie 
Gun Club, in their team contest, at Ossining, Feb. 13. There 
were seven men on a side. Each shot at 25 targets. The scores 
were 134 and 129. Each club now has two wins. A banquet in 
the evening, given by the Ossining club to the visitors rounded 
out a day of pleasure. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Marlin catalogue for 1905 will be sent to applicants who 
send three stamps for postage to the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. The cover is in colors, and portrays two hunters 
sitting by the camp-fire while their meal is cooking. Guns and 
dogs give added realism to the scene. This catalogue gives hun- 
dreds of ideas on the technique of the rifie and its practical use, 
besides a full list of the Marlin rifles and shotguns. 











The W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Kansas City, were the 1e- 
cipients of the following hearty endorsement and recommendation 
of their traps, as per the following self explanatory letter: 

“Brenan, Tex., Jan. 28.—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—Gentlemen: After having used your auto trap in com- 
petition with other automatic traps at my tournament, I most 
heartily recommend your trap and will keep the trap you in- 
stalled here for our shooting grounds, for which you will find in- 
closed $25 in peyment for same. Yours truly, 

“Ar GARDINER.” 


Price, 50 cents. “- “t “t 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter's doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


ete o<- ete 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Bite Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 22. N. J].—American record 100-shot match. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I.—Very little shooting was done at the regular 
practice on the 16th, and, with the exception of Major Eddy and 
Mr. Jordan, the scoring was hardly worth recording. 

Mr. Jordam brought-in his new target.rifle fitted with a 6-power 
telescope, and with.Mr: E. W. Brown,-our new member, spent 
the evening in adjusting focus and testing the new weapon. 
Familiarity with the outfit will soon bring Mr. Jordan’s scores 
into the 240’s if he holds-the ’scope as well as he has his little 
sporting repeater. 

W. B. Gardiner has had set triggers put on his rifle, and after 
sighting in, showed improvement over some previous shooting. 

Major Eddy held his military for an 82, and D. P. Craig, the 
“hospital corps man,” shot a 40 (Creedmoor count) with the 
same style arm. 

The Louisville, Ky., Revolver Club has suggested that we 
shoot them a match at l0yds., included in which is a “rapid fire” 
test. The revolver men present tried a few strings on the 10yd. 
standard target and found the reduced bull difficult to touch. 
Considerable amusement was created in their attempts to get 
in five shots on the 20yd. target, in 20 seconds. It is, no doubt, 
easy for those accustomed to handling the revolver in rapid work, 
but when one bungles over the cocking and tries to catch his 
sights after the word “fire” and tries to catch up, the result to 
a novice is laughable or discouraging. Hurlburt’s second trial 
resulted in 36 out of a possible 50 points; he managed to get 
three bulls for the first three shots, and, fearing near the limit, 
hurried the last two, getting a four and five, and looked sur- 
prised when the timer announced five seconds to spare. New 
experiences are interesting, however, and with a little practice 
we may be able to have a try with our Kentucky friends. 

Following are the scores recorded. Rifle, 25yds., German ring 
target—L. A. Jordan, 235, 231; W. Bert Gardiner, 232. 

Revolver and pistol, 20yds., Standard American target: Major 
William F. Eddy, 77, 82; Arno Argus, 72; A. C. Hurlburt, 72; 
Fred Liebrich, 72; D. P. Craig, 40, 31. 

Rapid fire, 10yds., 5 shots, 20 sec. allowed, possible 50: A. C. 
Hurlburt, 36 in 15 seconds. 


Portsmouth Range. 


Target shooting with both rifle and revolver has been brisk 
on the Portsmouth range. Two local experts, Almy and Cogge- 
shall, have warmed up well, and it is nip and tuck as to who can 
hold the lead. Two 50-shot matches have been finished since 
the trial matches, Coggeshall winning in both cases, although in 
the last match, shot on the 9h, Almy came within one point 
of tying. This gives each of the Portsmouth experts two matches, 
and the result of the fifth is awaited with much interest. 

Recorded scores in rifle matches shot at Portsmouth—Almy vs. 
Coggeshall, 50yds.; Standard American target; 50 shots per man 
with .22 caliber target rifles; possible, 10 shots 100; 50 shots 500: 

February 6, 1905: 





F A Coggeshall........ ,t 8 7 8 th Dd eR 
10 7 8 810 7 910 10 8&8 
6 6 8 8 7 6 8 8 10 7 
10 9 77 8 8 FT 9 10 10-86 
510 9 8 8 9 6 8 10 8—81—406 
VER: SD - waccssvsien 0910 6 8 6 710 7 §&U 
998 7610 6 7 9 6 
ss v7 FT $888 Dd. Bi 
8 $8 6 910 8 8 8 8 10-8 
7656 78 9 7 T 8 8 10—76—387 
February 9, 1905: 
F A Coggshall ........ . F248 2B oe: eae 
7967710 7 5&5 8 YB 
710 78 810 8 9 9 9-6 
10109 56 9 8 6 9 10 9-85 
9979 6 8 8 8 9 8SI—43 
eee - 710 99 8 «710 6 8 8S 
6 8 8 9 8 9 6 93 10 78 
9 9 8 10 10 7 710 7 10—87 
6 6 77710 8 8 8 6 
8 8 7679 9 8 980—402 


February 8—The scores were shot with revolver and rifle at 
50yds. on Standard American target, 10 shots, possible 100: 


Wm Almy .......... coonssce DD F 8 BS SS 8 
10 10 710 7 8 9 10 10 10—91 
Bradford Norman ........... 910 6 8 7 $10 8 9 10—85 
77910 9 8 8 610 781 





Indoor Championship. 


Tue programme for the indoor 100-shot championship match, to 
be shot March 1 to 11 inclusive, on the Zettler ranges, has just 
been issued. In the championship event, which calls for 100 
shots, to be fired in twenty strings of 5 shots each at any time 
during the tournamennt on the regular twenty-five Yin. ring 
target, numerous valuable prizes are offered, together with twenty 
cash prizes ranging from $15 to $2. Special mention may be made 
of the following donations for this match: Stevens Schuetzen 
rifle, Winchester Schuetzen rifle, gold trophy valued at $25, 
silver cup, Colt’s target revolver, extra fine hammerless shotgun. 
The entrance fee for this match is $5. 

On the ring target, 3 shots for 35 cents, re-entries unlimited, 


MY 
























LLERIT 


THE PERFECTED BULK 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


Won AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP of SOUTHWEST and CHRONICLE 
SILVER CUP, Brenham, Texas, January 23 to 26. 
AVERAGE (beating all professionals as well) 614 out of 660, 93% per 
cent., from the 18-yard mark, and HOUSTON POST DIAMOND MEDAL, 


Houston, Texas, February 7 to 9. 
Peters Silver Cup, 39 out of 40, including the shoot-off. Kansas City, Mo., 


November 24th, 1904 (Amateur Records). 
SEND FOR CASH PRIZE LIST AND CONDITIONS 
MULLERITE LOADED SHELLS can be obtained of all cartridge companies. 


A TRIAL IS OVR BEST ARGUMENT 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York 








TFes. 25, 1905, 
$$ 


are twenty cash prizes from $30 to $2—best three tickets to conn 
for prizes. The twenty-five %in. ring target used. 

The bullseye target, 3 shots for 36 cents, re-entries unlimited, 
The best single shot by measurement to count for cash Prizes 
ranging from $25 to $2. 

A special trophy is presented by Hon. Gus Zimmermann, 3 shot, 
on the Zimmermann target, entries unlimited, tickets 25 cents 
Second Prize, $10; third prize, $5. 

Shooting Committee: H. D. Muller, Chairman; E. H. Vay 
Zandt, Sec’y; F. C. Ross, T. R. Geisel, H. M. Pope, Wm. Hayes, 
M. Dorrler, Geo. Zimmermann, L. P. Hansen, C. G. Zettler, 
L. C. Buss, B. Zettler, W. A. Tewes. 


New York Central Schuetzen Corps, 

Scores follow for the regular practice shoot, Feb. 15. Ay 
shootng offhand, distance, 76ft. on the regular 25-ring %4in. target. 

R. Gute, 243, 245; C. Ottmann, 238, 242; J. N. F. Seibs, 240, 
239; R. Busse, 237, 241; H. D. Muller, 240, 236; W. J. Daniels, 
233, 242; J. Hesse, 240, 226; G. Rohde 234, 231; C. Gerken, 232, 222; 
D. Scharninghausen, 240, 224; G. Viemeister, 232, 228; J. von der 
Leith, 226, 230; F. Rolfes, 229, 231; B. Eusner, 228, 221; w, 
Wessel, 227, 219; H. Brummer, 208, 234; W. Schillingmann, 221, 
220; H. A. Ficke, Jr., 216, 222; Capt. Chris. Tietjen, 219, 212; 9 
von der Leith, 211, 219; J. Eisinger, 224, 201; G. Dettloff, 192, 
213; H. Roffmann, 201, 202; D. Wuehrmann, 209, 193. 

Bullseye target: J. N. F. Seibs 58, G. Viemeister 5415, 4, 
Brummer 54%, C. Ottmann 71, H. von der Leith 73, F. Rolfes 7%, 
D. Wuehrmann 88, H. D. Muller 75, C. Gerken 82%, B. Eusner 
9%, W. J. Daniels %, J. Eisinger 125, H. Roffmann 131, Capt. 
Tietjen 133, W. Wessel 136%, J. Hesse 142%, J. von der Leith 
149, R. Busse 163, D. Scharninghausen 180, R. Gute 182, G, 
Dettloff 198, G. Rohde 210, W. Schillingmann 220, H. A. Fick 26, 


Harlem Independent Corps. 

Scores follow for the practice shoot held Feb. 17, all shooting 
on the regular 25 ring (%in.) target: A. Fegert 226, 231; ¢ 
Thibault 216, 236; Fenninger 222, 222; B. Eusner 220, 222; F, 
Horn 221, 217; J. H. Blumenberg 215, 222; Fr. Koch 215, 215; G. 
Thomas 210, 219; C. Wolf 208, 214; Dr. A. Muller 212, 207; F 
Monatsberger 199, 218; P. Zugner 201, 205; W. Mensch 202, 203; 
H. Behrmana 204, 208; E. Modersohn 193, 217; C. Hopf 216, 190; 
S. Baumann 210, 186; L. Lewinsohn 206, 184; A. Olsen 194, 19; 
J. Lantzer 161, 136; Holrieth 180, 202; E. Hilker 179, 182; J. Fey 


186, 157. 
A. Fegert 97, F. Monatsberger 123%, J. Fey 








Bullseye target: J 
124, Fr. Horn 124, O. Olsen 125, B. Eusner 132, W. Mensch 139, 
F. Horn 150%, C. Thiebault 159, C. Wolf 165%, Dr. A. Muller 
172%, Fenninger 173%, P. Zugner 234. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 
Tue following scores were recorded at headquarters, 159 W. 
Twenty-third street, Feb. 14. All shooting on the regular twenty- 
five in. ring target: 





i civics akuanasabeoasbinbabesiescel 242 245 2438 246 24 
BO EE rn 247 «4242 244 244 28 
PE, Sicncsusneenbeoraahboonenaent 2 244 245 240 244 
[oR chcdatsasecbiansersdeeeesnin 241 239 236 236 
Te SP sons 50essbeetsboasaceseusol 229 237 238 «22 OM 
i EO Il peknsepecisspesesscnetan 244 237 2384 240 2 
TEED, sduvikbedcaussabveneeusrncesasen 232 237 241 235 BB 
0 SED cscccscevensseceneevecsoess 232 «0234 233) 239 34 
BS RO eR FO. 228 22% «462280 «6229 «(2 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 16, the above society occupied the 
Zettler ranges, all shooting offhand on the regular 25-ring (44in.) 
target: A. Kronsberg 243, 244; C. G. Zettler 233, 241; C. Wagner 
238, 289; O. Schwanemann 238, 239; G. Schroeter 220, 221; Jos. 
Keller 218, 220, W. Heil 214, 213; J. Metzger 200, 222; A. Mertz 
172, 198; C. Stover 147, 88. 


Italian Rifle Club. 

On Feb. 13 the above club occupied the Zettler ranges. Scores 
follow on the regular twenty-five 4in. ring target at 75ft.: Reali 
242, Branchi 241, Minervini 241, Muzio 240, Alfred 238, Raimondi 
237, De Stefano 219. 





Rifle Notes. 
The national rifle tournament will be held at Sea Girt, N. J., 
in the latter part of August. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Reduced Rates to Washington. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Inauguration of President 
Roosevelt. 


On account of the inauguration of President Roosevelt on March 
4, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip tickets 
to Washington, March 2, 3 and 4, good for return passage until 
March 8, inclusive, from New York, Philadelphia, Potttsville, 
Wilkesbarre, Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
and intermediate stations; from all stations on the Delaware Div- 
ision, and from all stations in the State of New Jersey, at rate 
of single fare for the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit of ticket 
with Joint Agent in Washington on or before March 8 and pay- 
ment of fee of $1 will secure extension of return limit to leave 
Washington on or before March 18. For specific rates and full 


information apply to Ticket Agents.—Adv. 














HIGH AMATEUR 


















L. C. Smith Gun, 99 out of the 100; 
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